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Planning  for  2000  sets  out  the  objectives  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  a guide  to  the  academic  divisions  in  formulating 
their  plans  for  the  period  1994-2000.  In  developing  these 
objectives  and  strategies  we  have  benefited  greatly  from  the 
extensive  response  we  received  to  the  discussion  reports 
published  in  the  supplement  to  the  September  7, 1993,  issue 
of  The  Bulletin.  Previous  drafts  of  the  paper  were  discussed 
at  length  with  the  principals  and  deans,  and  many  of  their 
suggestions  have  been  incorporated  in  the  present  draft. 

The  paper  is  being  published  in  draft  form  in  the  hope  of 
engaging  the  broader  University  community  in  discussion 
and  debate  which  will  no  doubt  result  in  further  revisions. 
This  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  type  of  planning  process 
we  have  chosen:  interactive,  iterative  and  broadly 
consultative.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  academic  leaders  of 
the  University  will  respond  to  the  challenge  such  a process 
demands  and  will  develop  plans  that  will  ensure  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  enters  the  twenty-first  century  a 
stronger  institution  than  it  is  today. 


Adel  Sedra  Carolyn  Tuohy 

Vice-President  and  Provost  Vice-Provost 


INTRODUCTION 

At  the  beginning  of  September  1993, 
the  Provost  issued  a memo  to  the 
University  community  indicating  his 
intention  to  embark  on  a planning 
process  across  all  divisions  of  the 
University.  Accompanying  that 
memo,  published  in  The  Bulletin , 
were  the  reports  of  four  consultative 
exercises  bearing  upon  future 
directions  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  - Vice-Provost  Tuohy ’s 
report  on  “Finding  the  Right 
Enrolment  Balance,”  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Planning  Across 
the  Three  Campuses,  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  to  Review  the 
Administration  of  PTR,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Working  Groups  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Health  Sciences.  These  reports  have 
been  widely  discussed  in  a variety  of 
forums,  including  the  various 
committees  of  the  Academic  Board; 
and  we  have  received  numerous 
written  submissions  responding  to 
their  recommendations.  This  paper 
represents  the  response  of  the  Provost 
to  those  reports,  and  the  next  major 
step  in  the  planning  process. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  not 
alone  in  recognizing  the  need  for 
planning  in  the  context  of  the  1990s 
and  the  approach  of  the  twenty-first 
century.  Indeed,  a large  number  of 
research  universities  in  both  Canada 
and  the  US  have  recently  undertaken 
large-scale  planning  endeavours.  The 
irony  of  the  m odern  research 
university  is  that,  while  the  universe 
of  knowledge  and  the  potential  for 
applying  that  knowledge  to  social 
issues  is  expanding  exponentially,  the 
resources  available  to  the  university 
are  shrinking.  In  Ontario,  the  review 
of  university  funding  referred  to  the 
Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  Training  is  premised  on  the 
assumption  that  universities  in  the 
future  must  do  “more  with  less.” 
Across  the  landscape,  universities  are 
recognizing  that  no  one  institution 
can  do  all  things  well,  and  hence  that 
each  of  us  needs  to  make  hard 
choices. 


These  choices,  though  difficult,  are 
essential  to  the  continuing  health  of 
the  University.  Unless  we  make  them, 
the  University  can  only  decline  across 
the  board  (more  quickly  or  slowly 
across  divisions  depending  on  the 
happenstance  of  where  retirements 
fall  and  physical  plant  crumbles)  into 
mediocrity.  If  we  make  the  right 
choices,  the  University  of  Toronto 
will  enter  the  twenty-first  century  a 
stronger  institution  than  it  is  today. 

Indeed,  we  would  need  to  be 
undertaking  this  process  even  if  the 
economic  climate  were  much  more 
favourable.  This  process  is  not, 
fundamentally,  about  budget-cutting, 
although  budgetary  considerations 
constrain  the  choices  we  can  make. 
This  process  is  fundamentally  about 
the  development  and  enhancement  of 
the  distinctive  strengths  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  process  of  making  these  choices 
in  a number  of  other  universities  has 
been  essentially  “top-down”:  a 
committee  or  set  of  committees 
organized  at  the  central  level  have 
developed  overall  plans  to  be 
implemented  in  the  divisions.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  notable  successes 
with  this  approach.  The  process  we 
foresee  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
somewhat  different.  We  are  issuing 
this  statement  of  objectives  as  a 
“white  paper.”  It  is  a statement  of  our 
views  about  the  directions  for  the 
University  over  the  next  six  years  - 
about  our  vision  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  year  2000.  It  will 
provide  the  basis  upon  which 
dis'cussions  will  take  place  at  the 
departmental  and  divisional  levels, 
discussions  that  will  consider  the 
implications  of  this  vision  in 
particular  local  contexts.  As  each  unit 
plans  for  the  next  six  years,  it  needs  to 
consider  its  role  within  the  University 
as  a whole,  and  the  particular  way  in 
which  the  University’s  mission  can  be 
accomplished  in  that  context. 

These  local  discussions  can  then 
inform  discussions  between  the 
Provost  and  the  divisional  head, 
leading  to  an  agreement  - in  effect  a 
contract  - regarding  the  role  and  the 


performance  of  the  division  over  the 
planning  period.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions,  it  may  be  that  the 
overall  framework  will  be  somewhat 
modified  as  well.  Hence  the  planning 
process  that  we  foresee  is  an 
interactive  and  iterative  one,  in  which 
a set  of  institutional  objectives  and 
strategies  shapes  divisional  planning, 
and  those  objectives  and  strategies  in 
turn  are  informed  by  local 
circumstances.  Once  divisional  plans 
have  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
administrative  level,  they  will  provide 
the  basis  for  budgetary  allocations 
and  program  development,  which  will 
in  turn,  as  appropriate,  be  presented 
for  approval  through  the  governing 
process. 

What  we  foresee,  then,  is  neither  a 
grand  design  nor  a mere  aggregation 
of  locally  determined  divisional  plans, 
but  rather  a partnership  between  the 
centre  and  the  divisions  in  shaping 
the  University  of  the  twenty-first 
century. 

The  University 
of  Toronto  in  the 
Year  2000 

What  should  the  University  of 
Toronto  be  like  in  the  year  2000? 

How  should  it  be  different  from  the 
institution  of  today?  Our  vision  for 
the  University  must  begin  with  an 
understanding  of  its  mission  as  “an 
internationally  significant  research 
university  with  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  professional  programs  of 
excellent  quality”  - and  our  objective 
must  be  to  enhance  this  mission. 

In  thinking  about  the  implications  of 
our  mission,  we  should  begin  with  its 
core.  We  are  a research  university.  The 
nexus  between  teaching  and  research 
is  absolutely  central  to  our  mission. 
What  distinguishes  us  is  not  only  our 
strengths  in  research  and  scholarship, 
but  also  the  reflection  of  those 
strengths  in  our  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  professional  teaching 
programs.  These  programs  need  to 
incorporate,  communicate  and 
reinforce  our  research  and  scholarship 
capacity. 

To  say  that  our  mission  embodies 
“international  significance”  is  to 
recognize  that  our  teaching  and 
scholarship  must  be  held  to 
international  standards  of  quality. 

This  implies  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  be  represented  in  the  key 
nodes  of  international  networks  in  the 
various  areas  of  study  in  which  we  are 
involved.  And  that  in  turn  implies 
that  we  operate  at  the  frontiers  of 
these  areas  of  study  as  they  develop. 
We  need  to  foster  the  capacity  for 
self-examination,  so  that  each 
division  can  identify  areas  of  focus 
that  reflect  the  evolution  of  its 
discipline  and  its  own  areas  of 
strength.  This  evolution  will 
inevitably  mean  that  some  areas  of 
study  will  emerge  and  develop,  while 
others  will  recede.  In  some  cases, 
intellectual  evolution  will  lead  to  the 
intersection  of  disciplines  and  to  the 
emergence  of  interdisciplinary  and 
proto-disciplinary  areas  of  study. 

Our  commitment  to  excellence 
implies  continual  scrutiny  and 
improvement  of  the  way  in  which  we 
communicate  knowledge  and  foster 
learning.  The  University  of  Toronto 
offers  an  undergraduate  student 
experience  different  than  that  offered 
by  a small  liberal  arts  college.  We 
offer  the  opportunity  for  exposure  to 
faculty  who  are  operating  at  the 


leading  edge  of  their  disciplines,  and 
to  a comprehensive  range  of 
disciplinary  and  professional  areas  of 
study.  We  need  to  ensure  that  we  are 
fully  exploiting  our  potential  in  this 
respect.  Our  scholarly  strengths  are 
not  fully  tapped  unless  students  are 
engaged  in  the  excitement  of 
intellectual  inquiry;  and  our  diversity 
is  mere  miscellany  unless  students 
experience,  within  a coherent  course 
of  study,  the  variety  of  perspectives 
and  the  synergy  that  a broadly  based 
university  allows.  Our  program 
formats  and  our  facilities  need  to 
foster  that  experience. 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  nexus 
between  teaching  and  research  is  even 
more  closely  forged.  In  doctoral- 
stream  work,  students  are  intimately 
engaged  in  the  research  entreprise. 
While  the  scale  of  that  entreprise  may 
vary  from  an  individual  undertaking 
to  a large  collaborative  research 
project,  doctoral-stream  students 
should  engage  in  research  and 
scholarship  as  members  of  a 
community  of  scholars  that  embraces 
faculty  and  students  alike.  Those 
communities  he  at  the  heart  of  a 
research  university;  and  they  need  to 
be  sustained  and  developed.  And  we 
need  to  facilitate  the  emergence  of 
new  communities,  as  scholars  pursue 
lines  of  inquiry  that  lead  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  established  disciplines. 

As  a research  university,  the 
University  of  Toronto  provides  a 
strong  base  for  professional 
education,  both  in  established 
professional  areas  and  in  emerging 
areas  that  cross  established 
professional  and  disciplinary  lines. 
Nowhere  is  the  translation  of  research 
strength  into  problem-solving 
capacity  more  apparent  than  in  these 
professional  areas.  A number  of 
faculty  members  as  well  make 
significant  contributions  to 
professional  practice  as  well  as  to 
professional  education  through  their 
engagement  in  creative  professional 
activity  and  in  bringing  that 
experience  to  bear  in  their  teaching. 
We  offer  a variety  of  programs 
leading  to  degrees  of  professional 
practice,  ranging  from  first-entry 
undergraduate  programs  (for 
example,  in  engineering)  through 
second-entry  undergraduate  programs 
(for  example,  in  medicine  and  law)  to 
master’s-level  programs  (for  example, 
in  social  work  and  library  science). 

We  have  also  developed  programs  at 
the  master’s  level  - for  example,  in 
business  administration,  health 
administration,  environmental  studies 
and  museum  studies  - in  areas  of 
study  which  provide  graduates  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  play  leading 
roles  in  key  sectors  of  society.  In  a 
rapidly  changing  economy  and 
society,  we  need  to  be  fully  alert  to 
the  potential  to  bring  our  strengths  to 
bear  on  emerging  areas  of  activity. 

In  this  respect  as  in  others,  our 
participation  in  international 
networks  does  not  imply  a neglect  of 
our  metropolitan,  provincial  and 
national  context.  We  are  fortunate  to 
be  situated  in  a cosmopolitan 
international  city  - at  one  node  of  an 
international  network  of  metropolitan 
areas.  Our  ability  to  participate  in 
international  networks  of  scholars  is 
enhanced  by  this  location.  Our 
engagement  with  pressing  social  and 
economic  issues  is  enhanced  when  we 
are  part  of  the  milieu  in  which  those 
issues  are  emerging.  And  the 
relationship  is  reciprocal:  Toronto  can 
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realize  its  full  potential  as  a thriving 
international  city  if  it  is  home  to  a 
partnership  of  institutions  that 
includes  a vibrant  international 
university. 

The  University,  indeed,  is  and  must 
continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
society.  It  draws  upon  the  resources  of 
society;  and  it  returns  that  investment 
through  its  graduates  and  through  the 
activities  of  its  faculty  and  students  in 
advancing  and  disseminating 
knowledge  and  in  the  development 
and  transfer  of  technology.  If  the 
University  is  to  continue  to  contribute 
in  these  ways,  it  needs  adequate 
resources,  to  be  sure.  It  needs  to 
maintain  an  environment  in  which 
issues  and  problems  of  social,  cultural, 
ethical,  political,  economic  and 
scientific  significance  can  be  freely 
explored.  And  it  needs  to  be  alert  to 
opportunities  to  bring  knowledge  and 
technology  to  bear  on  issues  of 
concern  in  society. 

Tracing  out  the  implications  of  our 
mission  in  this  way  suggests  a vision 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
year  2000:  a research  university  in 
which  teaching  and  research  are 
intimately  linked,  in  which 
communities  of  scholars  participate  in 
international  networks  at  the  frontiers 
of  their  areas  of  study,  and  in  which 
the  horizons  of  inquiry  are 
continually  being  expanded  through 
partnerships  within  and  beyond  the 
university.  This  is  not  a vision 
radically  different  than  what  is  best  in 
the  University  of  today.  This  is  a rich 
and  diverse  university  with  renowned 
strengths  in  all  branches  of  inquiry  - 
the  humanities,  the  social  sciences, 
the  physical  and  life  sciences  and  the 
professions.  This  is  a scope  that  must 
be  retained  even  as  we  refine  our 
strengths.  This  vision  also  does  not 
imply  radical  change  for  the  many 
members  of  the  University 
community  who  are  now  fully 
engaged  in  the  life  of  the  institution 
and  who  contribute  to  its  multiple 
strengths. 

To  say  that  this  vision  is  a projection 
of  the  best  of  our  current  endeavours, 
however,  is  not  to  give  us  any  cause 
for  complacency.  Achieving  this 
vision  across  the  range  of  our 
endeavours  will  present  a great 
challenge.  Indeed,  even  preserving 
our  current  strengths,  in  the  context 
of  shrinkage  in  the  revenue  base  upon 
which  we  have  come  to  depend,  will 
be  a formidable  task.  The  University 
of  Toronto  six  years  from  today  will 
have  a smaller  operating  budget  than 
it  does  today.  But  with  that  reduction 
can  come  increased  focus  upon  our 
distinctive  strengths.  Only  a 
concentrated  effort  in  all  of  our 
divisions  will  enable  us  to  meet  this 
challenge. 

We  need,  then,  to  assess  where  we  are 
with  respect  to  our  vision  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  of  the  twenty- 
first  century,  and  then  to  consider 
how  to  go  about  realizing  it.  We  need 
to  translate  this  vision  into  a set  of 
objectives,  and  then  to  develop  a set 
of  strategies  for  achieving  these 
objectives.  And  all  the  while,  we  need 
to  remain  cognizant  of  the  impact  of 
these  objectives  and  strategies  for  the 
life  of  the  institution  as  a whole. 
What  are  the  costs  of  pursuing  these 
objectives  through  the  strategies  we 
have  chosen?  What  are  the 
unanticipated  and  serendipitous 
benefits?  In  the  rest  of  this  paper,  we 
outline  a set  of  objectives  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  over  the  next 


six  years,  an  assessment  of  where  we 
are  with  respect  to  those  objectives, 
and  a set  of  strategies  for  pursuing 
them.  In  a subsequent  paper,  we  will 
set  forth  proposed  methods  for 
assessing  the  effects  of  our  pursuit  of 
these  objectives  and  strategies. 

Defining  Themes 

There  are  a number  of  central  themes 
that  define  the  process  of  developing 
objectives  for  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

a)  Partnership  between  the  centre  and 
the  divisions:  Planning  need  not  imply 
centralization.  Indeed,  we  foresee  that 
the  bulk  of  the  activity  in  developing 
and  implementing  plans  will  occur  at 
the  divisional  level  - and,  in  multi- 
department divisions,  at  the 
departmental  level.  The  role  of  the 
centre,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  establish  the 
framework  within  which  divisional 
planning  can  occur,  to  stimulate 
divisional  planning  and  to  facilitate 
cross-divisional  initiatives. 

In  what  follows,  we  set  out  objectives 
that  are  institution-wide.  But  the 
strategies  for  achieving  those 
objectives,  and  the  way  we  measure 
progress  toward  that  achievement, 
will  vary  across  divisions.  By  and 
large,  we  have  proposed  objectives  in 
aggregate  terms.  We  will  rely  upon 
the  divisions  to  tell  us  what  makes 
sense  in  their  particular 
circumstances;  and  we  expect  that 
there  will  be  thorough  consultation 
and  deliberation  at  the  divisional  level 
in  developing  plans.  This  approach 
represents  neither  dictation  nor 
abdication  by  the  centre  to  local 
decision-makers.  It  represents  rather  a 
partnership  - the  only  feasible 
approach  to  planning  in  an  institution 
as  diverse  and  widespread  as  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

If  divisions  (and  within  divisions, 
departments)  are  to  function  as 
partners  in  the  making  and 
implementation  of  plans,  they  need  to 
have  the  authority,  including  the 
budgetary  authority,  commensurate 
with  that  responsibility.  In  budgetary 
terms,  they  need  to  take  into  account 
all  sources  of  divisional  income;  and 
they  need  to  have  flexibility  in 
allocating  their  income  to  a variety  of 
expenditures. 

Such  flexibility  is  not  absolute  licence, 
however.  If  we  as  an  institution  are  to 
make  the  hard  choices  necessary  to 
realize  our  potential,  as  discussed 
shortly,  some  program  areas  will  have 
to  contract  or  disappear  as  others 
expand.  Indeed,  some  departments 
and  divisions  themselves  will  undergo 
contraction  as  others  experience  some 
expansion.  In  some  cases  of 
contraction,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
preferred  option  of  the  unit  involved, 
although  in  all  cases  we  foresee  that  it 
would  occur  only  after  careful 
consideration  of  appropriate  future 
directions  by  the  members  of  the  unit. 
At  the  departmental,  the  decanal  and 
the  provostial  level,  making  trade-offs 
across  programs  will  ultimately 
involve  difficult  judgements  by  the 
academic  leadership  about  the 
performance  and  potential  of 
particular  programs,  and  the 
incorporation  of  those  judgements  in 
decisions  about  the  allocation  and  re- 
allocation of  resources. 

b)  Selectivity:  The  ironic  tension 
between  the  burgeoning  of  the 
potential  scope  of  research  universities 
and  their  declining  resource  base  has 
been  noted  above.  This  is  not  an 


irony  that  afflicts  only  Ontario  or 
Canadian  universities.  Canadian 
universities  are  accustomed  to  viewing 
American  research  universities, 
especially  private  research  universities, 
with  envy.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
relative  to  their  Canadian 
counterparts,  American  research 
universities  are  more  richly  endowed 
from  both  public  and  private  sources. 
In  historical  terms,  however,  both 
American  and  Canadian  universities 
are  confronting  an  era  of  constraint. 

These  choices  are  particularly  difficult 
for  research  universities  because  of  the 
unpredictability  of  intellectual 
development.  As  one  recent 
commentary  put  it: 

[I]t  is  difficult  and  perhaps  even 
impossible  to  predict  what  domains  of 
human  knowledge  will  suddenly 
generate  new  requirements  for  curricular 
revision,  or  new  opportunities  for 
research  breakthroughs.  Accordingly,  it 
is  frequently  argued  that  adequate 
strength  must  be  maintained  in  all. 

These  two  features  - the  stochastic 
character  of  intellectual  opportunity  and 
the  need  for  a critical  presence  in  all 
disciplines  - are  often  invoked  in 
explaining  why  academic  institutions  are 
conservative  and  inhospitable  to 
planning  processes  that  set  new 
priorities.  It  is  not  difficult  to  read,  out 
of  this  argument,  a formula  for  gridlock, 
whenever  resources  are  constrained 
(Kennedy  1993:128-29). 

But  maintaining  “a  critical  presence” 
in  all  areas  of  all  disciplines  is  simply 
not  feasible  - and  even  attempting  to 
approximate  that  goal  in  an  era  of 
constrained  resources  is  a recipe  for 
across-the-board  mediocrity.  If  we  are 
not  to  succumb  to  mediocrity- 
inducing  gridlock,  we  need  not  only 
strong  academic  leadership  but  a 
cultural  change.  We  need,  that  is,  to 
create  the  conditions  under  which  all 
members  of  the  University 
community  are  continually  alert  to 
possibilities  for  recombination  and 
reallocation  of  resources  to  remain  at 
the  forefront  of  the  areas  of  study  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

To  recognize  that  we  must  be 
selective  is  not  to  argue  that  whole 
categories  of  study  should  be  de- 
emphasized  in  favour  of  others.  We 
can  take  pride  as  a university  in  the 
richness  of  our  scope  - embracing  the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences,  the 
physical  and  life  sciences  and  the 
professions  - and  we  need  to 
maintain  this  broad  range.  This 
implies  selectivity  within , not  across 
these  broad  categories.  Subsequent 
themes  suggest  the  criteria  upon 
which  judgements  about  areas  of 
focus  can  be  made. 

c)  Continuity:  This  is  not  a time  to  be 
forging  off  in  new  directions 
unrelated  to  our  established  strengths. 
In  the  current  context,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  aspire  to  construct  a presence  from 
the  ground  up.  In  many  of  our 
disciplines,  we  have  built  to 
international  standards  of  excellence. 
What  is  required  now  is  to  continue 
to  build  on  those  strengths.  We  need 
to  be  working  at  the  frontiers  of  the 
disciplines  in  which  we  excel.  Where 
those  frontiers  intersect,  we  need  to 
be  responsive  to  the  potential  for 
interdisciplinary  work. 

d)  Creativity:  A recognition  of  the 
importance  of  continuity  does  not 
preclude  creative  initiatives  - indeed, 
it  makes  them  all  the  more  important. 
We  need  to  recognize  and  exploit 
synergy  within  and  across  the 
disciplines  in  which  we  are  strong. 
This  means,  among  other  things, 
being  alert  to  opportunities  as  they 


arise  - and  that  in  turn  means  that 
our  plans  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
accommodate  these  opportunities. 

In  particular,  it  means  that  we  need  to 
recognize  cases  where  a strategic 
investment  of  resources  at  the  margin 
can  create  or  sustain  a critical  mass  of 
scholars.  We  can  look  for 
intersections  between  areas  of  study 
within  and  between  disciplines  where 
investments  will  allow  new  areas  of 
study  to  emerge.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
dream  dreams  that  would  require 
massive  infusions  of  new  resources  for 
their  realization.  But  we  can  be 
creative  in  the  reallocation  and 
recombination  of  existing  resources; 
and  we  can  respond  to  opportunities 
for  new  resources  that  emerge  within 
both  the  public  and  private  sector, 
including  private  giving,  as 
instruments  of  academic  restructuring 
to  take  us  where  we  want  to  go. 

e)  Responsiveness:  We  are  living  in  a 
time  of  social  and  economic  change 
unprecedented  for  at  least  three 
decades.  The  last  major  episode  of 
change,  in  the  1960s,  was  one  of 
growth,  both  economic  and 
demographic.  The  universities 
responded  by  growing  as  well.  The 
change  that  we  now  face  is  not 
growth  but  shift  - shift  in  our 
economic  structures  and  in  the 
composition  of  the  population  and 
the  labour  force.  Growth  might  not 
be  the  appropriate  response  to  these 
changes  even  if  resources  were 
available  to  accommodate  it.  Rather 
these  changes  challenge  us  to  re- 
consider the  ways  in  which  we  do 
things  internally,  and  to  forge  new 
partnerships  with  institutions  and 
groups  beyond  the  University. 

In  the  first  place,  the  University  has  a 
responsibility  to  ensure  not  only  that 
it  is  responsive  to  but  also  that  it  is  a 
leader  in  the  cause  of  creating  the 
conditions  under  which  all  individuals 
have  equal  opportunity  for  access  to 
the  means  of  realizing  their  own 
potential  as  moral  beings  and 
members  of  society.  Like  other  major 
social  institutions,  the  University  has 
a responsibility  to  ensure  that  there 
are  no  systemic  barriers  to 
opportunity  for  participation  in  its 
ranks.  This  responsibility  must  be 
met,  in  the  first  instance,  in  our 
admissions  policies.  And  it  is  also 
important  that  our  students,  drawn 
from  a diverse  and  cosmopolitan 
metropolis  and  from  elsewhere  in 
Canada  and  the  world,  find 
themselves  reflected  in  our 
professorial  ranks,  and  find  their  own 
horizons  of  possibility  expanded  as  a 
result. 

The  information-  and  knowledge- 
based  economy  of  the  twenty-first 
century  will  generate  demands  for 
access  to  post-secondary  education 
even  greater  than  those  we  experience 
today.  Research  universities  such  as 
the  University  of  Toronto  will  play  an 
important  role  in  responding  to  this 
demand.  The  largest  part  of  that  role 
will  be  in  the  continual  development 
and  improvement  of  our  academic 
programs.  But,  since  no  one 
institution  or  type  of  institution  can 
fully  respond  to  the  variety  and  extent 
of  the  need  for  post-secondary 
education,  another  important  facet  of 
the  University’s  role  will  be  to 
participate  in  the  shaping  of  a post- 
secondary education  system  in 
Ontario  equal  to  the  challenges  of  the 
twenty-first  century. 
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That  system  will  be  one  in  which  the 
role  of  universities  in  educating  those 
who  will  go  on  to  be  instructors 
throughout  the  system,  in  both 
colleges  and  universities,  will  be 
central.  The  system  will  also  be  one  in 
which  partnerships  between  post- 
secondary institutions  - between 
universities  and  colleges  and  among 
universities  themselves  - are  more 
prominent  than  they  are  today.  And  it 
will  be  one  in  which  new  program 
formats  are  much  more  conducive  to 
a pattern  of  “life-long  learning”  in 
which  students  undertake  study  at 
successive  points  in  their  careers. 

In  responding  to  social  and  economic 
change,  the  University  of  Toronto  will 
forge  new  partnerships  not  only  with 
post-secondary  institutions  but  also 
with  other  organizations  - industry, 
government,  schools,  social  groups 
and  cultural  institutions.  Freedom  of 
inquiry  remains  central  to  the  purpose 
of  the  University.  But  that  freedom 
can  be  exercised  in  entering  into 
relationships  that  can  yield  new  lines 
of  inquiry,  new  areas  of  cultural 
interpretation,  new  definitions  of 
problems  to  be  solved.  Today’s 
networks  of  centres  of  excellence  are 
precursors  of  a pattern  of  university- 
society  linkages  that  will  become  an 
important  part  of  the  life  of  the 
University. 

As  we  respond  to  all  these  currents  of 
economic  and  social  change,  how  we 
do  what  we  do  is  likely  to  be 
transformed  by  technology.  The 
pedagogical  possibilities  of 
technology  already  available  have 
barely  begun  to  be  tapped.  Not  only 
do  we  need  to  exploit  the  potential  of 
technology  to  enhance  the  learning 
experience,  but  we  also  need  to 
inculcate  in  students  a sense  of  the 
seamless  relationship  between  the 
technology  and  the  substance  of  their 
areas  of  inquiry  that  they  will  carry 
into  their  careers. 

f)  Self-assessment  and  accountability:  If 
we  are  to  realize  the  vision  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  through  the 
pursuit  of  the  objectives  and  strategies 
which  we  set  out  in  the  rest  of  this 
paper,  we  will  need  to  monitor  our 
progress  along  the  way.  For  each  of 
these  objectives  and  strategies,  we 
need  to  ask  ourselves  the  questions, 
“How  would  we  know  whether  we 
had  achieved  this  objective?”  and 
“How  would  we  know  whether  we 
were  moving  in  the  right  direction?” 
We  need,  in  other  words,  to  develop 
indicators  of  our  performance.  These 
indicators  should  be  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative.  They  should  be  seen 
not  as  governing  but  as  guiding  our 
decisions.  The  development  of  these 
indicators,  at  both  the  central  and  the 
divisional  level,  will  be  a central 
component  of  the  planning  process. 

We  need  to  develop  indicators  not 
only  to  guide  our  internal  decision 
making,  but  also  to  satisfy  our 
responsibility  to  respond  to  the 
demand  for  public  accountability  that 
is  increasingly  being  pressed  upon 
universities.  In  Ontario,  this  demand 
has  been  clearly  articulated  in  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
University  Accountability  (the 
Broadhurst  Report).  Indicators  that 
serve  planning  purposes  will  not  be 
identical  to  those  that  serve  purposes 
of  accountability,  and  we  need  to  give 
careful  thought  to  what  is  appropriate 
to  each  purpose.  A subsequent  paper 
on  performance  indicators,  to  be 
issued  by  the  end  of  April  1994,  will 
address  these  issues  more  fully.  It  is 


important  in  the  meantime  to  keep  in 
mind  that  for  virtually  all  of  the 
objectives  and  strategies  set  out  in  the 
following  sections  of  this  paper,  we 
will  need  to  develop  indicators  of 
performance  and  progress,  at  the 
central  or  the  divisional  level  or  both. 

Objectives  and 
Strategies 

In  the  rest  of  this  paper,  we  set  out  a 
number  of  objectives  and  strategies 
that  we  believe  are  implied  by  the 
vision  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
the  year  2000  that  we  have  described. 
The  list  is  not  exhaustive;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  divisions  will  supplement 
it  in  creative  and  productive  ways. 
Many  of  these  objectives  and 
strategies  constitute  reassertions  of 
existing  policy,  where  the 
implementation  of  those  policies  now 
varies  across  divisions.  The  pursuit  of 
such  objectives  and  strategies  will 
thus  amount  to  the  diffusion  of  “best 
practice”  across  the  University.  Some 
other  objectives  and  strategies  imply 
changes  in  policy  requiring  legislative 
action  in  the  governance  process,  and 
they  will  be  translated  into  draft 
legislation  and  brought  forward  for 
approval  in  due  course.  Finally,  as 
these  objectives  and  strategies  are 
pursued  at  the  divisional  level,  they 
will  yield  budgetary  and  program 
decisions  that  will  be  dealt  with 
through  the  regular  processes  of 
approval  for  such  decisions.  In  what 
follows,  we  present  all  of  these 
objectives  and  strategies,  regardless  of 
the  mechanism  through  which  they 
will  be  translated  into  action,  as 
forming  a coherent  whole.  It  is  the 
coherence  and  integrity  of  this  vision 
of  the  University  that  will  provide  the 
context  for  the  individual  decisions 
that  will  follow. 

OBJECTIVES  AMD 
STRATEGIES: 

1.  Linking  Teaching 
and  Research 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  a 
research  university  is  to  offer  students 
the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
continuum  and  the  ongoing  interplay 
between  the  development  and  the 
transmission  of  knowledge.  They 
have  that  experience  by  being  taught 
by  people  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
scholarship,  and  by  participating 
themselves  in  research  and  scholarly 
work. 

The  nexus  between  teaching  and 
research  is  fundamental  to  the  ideal  of 
the  research  university;  but  it  is  not 
automatic.  It  needs  to  be  cultivated, 
to  be  embedded  in  the  culture  of  the 
university  (Milligan  1993:6-7).  It 
must  be  facilitated  and  rewarded 
through  our  policies;  and  it  must 
become  the  normal  expectation  of 
students,  faculty;  and  academic 
administrators. 

Objective  1.1:  The  great  majority  of 
courses  at  all  levels  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  as  well  as 
the  graduate  curriculum  should  be 
taught  by  professors  who  are  engaged 
in  active  programs  of  research  and 
scholarship. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has,  in 
general,  a good  record  of  ensuring 
that  research-oriented  faculty  are 
engaged  in  undergraduate  as  well  as 
graduate  teaching.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  variation  across  divisions 
in  this  respect.  Our  record  needs  to  be 


sustained  in  some  areas  and  improved 
in  others. 

Strategy  1.1. a:  Those  responsible  for 
assigning  teaching  responsibilities 
should  take  care  to  ensure  that  courses 
at  all  levels  are  taught  by  regular  full- 
time members  of  the  professoriate. 

This  strategy  is  predicated  upon  a set 
of  assumptions  about  the  normal 
career  of  a regular  full-time  professor 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  most 
cases  (the  most  notable  exception 
being  the  Faculty  of  Medicine), 
regular,  full-time  status  is 
synonymous  with  membership  in  the 
tenure/ tenure-stream  professoriate. 
Shortly,  we  will  translate  these 
assumptions  into  objectives  and 
strategies.  Our  essential  assumption 
here  is  that  each  regular  full-time 
member  of  the  professoriate  at  the 
University  has  an  ongoing  program  of 
research  and  scholarship,  and  is 
expected  to  bring  those  strengths  to 
the  classroom. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  context  to 
recognize  as  well  the  contribution 
that  those  professors  who  engage  in 
creative  activity  in  their  areas  of 
professional  expertise  can  make  by 
reflecting  this  professional  activity  in 
their  teaching.  In  professional 
faculties,  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
University,  our  policies  recognize  that 
truly  creative  professional  activity  can 
be  as  significant  to  the  mission  of  the 
University  as  is  research  and 
scholarship  defined  in  more  academic 
terms.  The  challenge  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  how  to  document 
and  assess  creative  professional 
activity  in  a way  that  is  comparable  to 
the  assessment  of  research  and 
scholarship,  and  how  to  strike  the 
appropriate  balance  between  research 
and  creative  professional  activity  in  a 
given  division. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
focus  of  this  strategy  upon  tenure/ 
tenure-stream  faculty  may  need  to  be 
modified.  In  some  practical  and 
professional  areas,  courses  taught  by 
tutors  form  an  integral  part  of 
undergraduate  programs  of  study. 
Furthermore,  bringing  in,  as  adjunct 
professors,  individuals  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  related 
fields  of  activity  can  enrich  our 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs.  The  key  parameters  in 
making  such  decisions  are  the 
integrity  of  the  program  and  the 
centrality  of  the  nexus  between 
teaching  and  research.  If,  within  these 
parameters,  the  involvement  of 
instructors  other  than  members  of  the 
regular  professoriate  in  undergraduate 
teaching  can  bring  important 
dimensions  to  our  offerings,  that 
involvement  should  be  encouraged. 

Strategy  1.1.  b:  Mechanisms  should  be 
developed  to  aid  faculty  members  in 
bringing  their  own  research  interests 
and  strength  to  bear  in  their  teaching , 
and  to  reward  and  recognize 
exemplary  performance  in  forging  the 
teaching-research  link. 

An  ability  to  bring  one’s  own  interests 
and  strengths  in  research  and 
scholarship  to  bear  in  the  classroom  is 
essential  to  teaching  in  a research 
university.  Some  faculty  members 
may  believe  that  their  particular  areas 
of  interest  are  too  specialized  or  too 
advanced  to  be  relevant  for  teaching 
purposes,  particularly  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  This  belief, 
however,  underestimates  the  potential 
for  a professor  to  explore  with 
students  the  question  of  how  to  go 


about  the  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  ideas  and 
phenomena,  by  discussing  his  or  her 
own  approach  to  research  and 
scholarship  with  them,  as  well  as  by 
guiding  student  work. 

A number  of  divisions  in  the 
University  have  established  teaching 
development  programs  for  faculty 
members.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  has  been  particularly  active  in 
this  respect,  as  noted  below.  These 
initiatives  should  be  applauded, 
encouraged  and  emulated.  They 
should  also  include  a specific  focus  on 
the  incorporation  of  research 
strengths  and  interests  into  the  design 
and  delivery  of  courses  at  all  levels. 

A range  of  awards  for  the  recognition 
of  teaching  excellence  exists  at  the 
divisional,  University-wide, 
provincial,  national  and  international 
levels.  Recipients  of  these  awards  are 
sometimes  recognized  for  their  ability 
to  bring  their  scholarship  to  bear  in 
the  classroom,  although  few  if  any  of 
these  awards  include  an  explicit 
criterion  to  this  effect.  If  we  are  to 
recognize  faculty  members  who  are 
exemplary  in  their  ability  to  perform 
this  core  function  of  the  research 
university,  we  need  to  do  at  least  the 
following: 

• Be  more  alert  to  the  contributions 
of  faculty  colleagues  who  are 
potential  recipients  of  teaching 
awards,  and  to  make  nominations 
accordingly.  In  particular,  division 
heads  should  be  alert  to  such 
possibilities  as  they  review  faculty 
files  for  annual  PTR  consideration, 
and  at  promotion  points  when  more 
intensive  teaching  reviews  are 
undertaken. 

• In  making  nominations,  be 
especially  alert  to  individuals  who 
are  exemplary  in  their  ability  to 
bring  their  research  strengths  and 
interests  to  bear  in  teaching,  and 
emphasize  that  dimension  of 
teaching  excellence. 

• Develop  University-wide  teaching 
awards  ,that  build  upon  awards 
conferred  at  the  divisional  level. 

• Develop  awards  specific  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  which  are 
explicitly  designed  to  recognize 
exemplary  performance  in  linking 
teaching  and  research. 

Strategy  1.1.  c:  Release  time  from 
teaching  (other  than  research  leave , to 
be  addressed  below)  to  pursue  projects 
of  research  and  scholarship  should  be, 
for  any  given  member  of  the faculty, 
an  extraordinary  occurrence.  The 
granting  of  release  time,  as  well  as  of 
research  leave,  should  be  done  only 
where  the  integrity  of  academic 
programs  is  not  thereby  compromised. 

If  we  want  our  teachers  to  be  active 
scholars,  we  want  them  to  pursue  and 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
further  the  development  of 
knowledge  in  their  fields  of  study  and 
their  own  development  as  scholars. 
We  rightly  take  pride  when  one  of 
our  faculty  is  accorded  a prestigious 
research  fellowship.  On  occasion,  it  is 
appropriate  for  a faculty  member  to 
have  reduced  teaching  responsibilities 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  such 
opportunities. 

It  should  not  be  possible,  however,  for 
a faculty  member  to  have,  on  a regular 
basis,  time  released  from  teaching  to 
pursue  research.  Release  time  should 
not  be  granted,  moreover,  unless  the 
granting  or  contracting  agency 
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provides  funding  to  allow  for  a true 
replacement  of  the  faculty  members 
teaching.  (There  may  be  a few 
exceptions  to  this  presumption  in 
cases  where  highly  regarded  peer- 
reviewed  granting  programs  such  as 
those  of  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council 
provide  only  small  stipends  for 
replacement  teaching.)  And  on  those 
occasions  in  which  partial  release  time 
is  granted,  the  decision  as  to  whether 
undergraduate  or  graduate  teaching 
will  be  replaced  will  need  to  be  made 
on  a case-by-case  basis  taking  into 
account  the  impact  on  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs. 

Strategy  1.1.  d:  Research  and  study 
leaves  should  be  granted  for  the  purpose 
of allowing  for  a period  of  more 
intensive  involvement  in  research  and 
professional  development  than  is 
possible  while  maintaining  teaching 
responsibilities.  Divisional  and 
department  heads  should  take  care  to 
enforce  the  existing  University  policy 
that  demonstrated  intent  and  potential 
for  such  intensive  involvement  should 
be  a prerequisite  for  the  granting  of 
research  and  study  leave , and  that  each 
faculty  member  should  submit  a report 
upon  his  or  her  return  regarding  what 
was  accomplished  on  the  research  leave. 
Research  leave  schedules  should  be 
arranged  so  as  not  to  compromise  the 
integrity  of academic  programs. 

While  there  is  a fundamental  link 
between  teaching  and  research  such 
that  one  can  enhance  the  other,  it  is 
nonetheless  true  that  the  two 
activities  compete  for  the  time  of  the 
faculty  member.  Research  leave 
policies  are  designed  to  recognize 
both  sides  of  this  coin.  They  assume 
that  certain  research  projects  require  a 
period  of  exclusive  attention,  and  that 
providing  the  opportunity  for  faculty 
to  engage  in  such  projects  will  not 
only  contribute  to  the  development  of 
knowledge  but  will  add  to  the 
personal  store  of  knowledge  and 
experience  that  the  professor  brings  to 
the  classroom.  In  some  cases,  research 
and  study  leaves  may  be  used  for  the 
creation  of  innovative  courses  and 
course  materials  whose  development 
requires  an  intensive  period  of 
sustained  work. 

The  Provost  has  recendy  reiterated 
the  policy  that  research  leaves  are  not 
entitlements.  The  individual  seeking 
a research  leave  should  demonstrate  a 
record  of  active  scholarship  and  a 
well-considered  plan  of  research.  (In 
the  more  unusual  case  of  a research 
leave  for  the  development  of  course 
materials,  the  faculty  member  should 
demonstrate  a record  of  excellence 
and  innovation  in  teaching  and  a 
well-considered  proposal.)  Research 
leaves  should  normally  be  granted  if 
these  conditions  are  met.  In  cases 
where  the  coincident  timing  of 
research  leaves  threatens  the  viability 
of  teaching  programs,  however,  the 
individuals  involved  should  agree  to  a 
schedule  of  research  leaves  that 
preserves  the  integrity  of  those 
programs.  This  is  typically  the  case  in 
most  divisions  of  the  University  - 
individuals  may  be  asked  to  defer 
research  leaves  which  they  might 
otherwise  be  granted  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  academic 
programs.  In  such  cases,  credit  on  the 
research  leave  “clock”  is  granted 
toward  the  next  leave.  Faculty 
members  are,  of  course,  as 
accountable  for  time  spent  on 
research  leave  as  they  are  for  normal 


service,  and  should  submit  reports  on 
their  activities  and  accomplishments 
upon  return. 

Strategy  1.1.  e:  Divisions  and 
departments  that  offer  “ service ” 
teaching  should  ensure  that  these 
courses  are  taught  by  excellent  teachers 
who  bring  their  scholarship  to  the 
classroom. 

At  a research  university  of  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
students  should  be  able  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  taught  by  active  scholars 
in  all  of  their  courses,  not  just  in  their 
areas  of  concentration.  Hence 
divisions  and  departments  that  teach 
courses  targeted  primarily  at  non- 
specialists  should  ensure  that  those 
courses  are  taught  by  strong  members 
of  their  faculty.  Indeed,  such  “service” 
teaching  is  an  important  part  of  the 
mission  of  “core”  disciplines  such  as 
mathematics,  physics  and  economics 
that  bear  on  the  understanding  of  a 
number  of  other  fields.  The 
Department  of  Mathematics  is 
particularly  to  be  commended  on  the 
strides  that  it  has  made  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  to 
undergraduate  science  and 
engineering  students. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is 
appropriate  for  students  to  be  taught 
by  those  who  have  specialized  in  the 
application  of  a discipline  to  a 
particular  field  (say  health  economics 
or  business  economics  in  the  context 
of  professionally  oriented  master  s 
programs).  But  it  is  our  view  that,  by 
and  large,  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  should  be 
instructed  in  core  disciplines  by 
regular  members  of  the  disciplinary 
departments  involved.  In  preparing 
their  academic  plans,  such  divisions 
and  departments  should  build  in  a 
capacity  for  such  “service”  teaching. 

Objective  1.2:  The  norm  for  members 
of the  professoriate  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  should  be  full  involvement 
in  undergraduate  education,  graduate 
education  and  research  and 
scholarship. 

The  role  of  the  professor  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  to  be  an 
active  scholar  who  brings  that 
scholarship  to  bear  in  teaching  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
Exceptions  to  this  norm  should  be 
few.  One  category  of  exceptions  lies 
in  some  divisions  offering  only 
graduate  programs,  such  as  Social 
Work  and  Library  and  Information 
Science,  which  have  few  if  any 
undergraduate  teaching 
responsibilities.  Otherwise,  in  those 
few  exceptional  cases  in  which  a 
faculty  member  is  minimally  engaged 
in  one  of  these  areas,  extraordinary 
performance  both  in  terms  of  quality 
and  quantity  should  be  expected  in 
the  others. 

This  norm,  in  fact,  describes  the  life 
of  most  professors,  who  are 
productive  and  conscientious 
members  of  the  scholarly  community. 
There  is,  however,  a minority  who  are 
not  so  fully  engaged.  Both  equity  and 
practical  exigency  demand  that  we 
enforce  our  policies  to  ensure  that  all 
members  of  the  professoriate 
contribute  fully  to  the  mission  of  the 
University.  In  aggregate,  we  would 
expect  that,  except  for  graduate-only 
divisions,  on  the  order  of  90  percent 
of  tenure/tenure-stream  faculty  would 
be  engaged  in  undergraduate 
teaching,  90  percent  in  graduate 
teaching  and  90  percent  in  active 
scholarship. 


Strategy  1.2.  a:  Teaching 
responsibilities  should  be  consistent 
within  disciplines;  and  in  making 
teaching  assignments,  care  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  each  faculty 
member  is  engaged  in  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching. 
Teaching  assignments  should  also  take 
account  of  the  different  demands  of 
preparation  and  teaching  of  different 
sizes  and  formats  of  classes,  as  well  as 
involvement  in  graduate  supervision. 

Expectations  as  to  teaching 
responsibilities  at  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  level  and  as  to  research 
activity  vary  across  disciplines,  as  do 
the  ways  in  which  normal  teaching 
loads  are  calculated  and  defined. 
Nonetheless,  certain  generic  points 
can  be  made. 

• In  aggregate,  we  will  be  teaching  a 
similar  or  greater  number  of 
students  in  the  future  with  fewer 
faculty  members  than  we  have 
today.  Our  assignment  of  teaching 
responsibilities  will  need  to  take  this 
increased  over-all  student:faculty 
ratio  into  account. 

• The  method  for  assigning  teaching 
responsibilities  needs  to  be  refined 
to  take  into  account  the  various 
activities,  both  within  and  outside 
the  classroom,  that  make  up  the  set 
of  expectations  with  regard  to 
teaching.  It  also  needs  to  take  into 
account  the  different  responsibilities 
entailed  in  teaching  classes  of 
different  sizes  and  formats. 

• The  teaching  of  large  classes, 
particularly  where  they  entail  the 
development  and  coordination  of 
supplementary  forms  of  instruction, 
should  be  weighted  more  heavily  in 
the  assignment  of  teaching 
responsibilities  than  are  smaller 
classes.  While  there  is  certainly  not 
a linear  relationship  between  the 
number  of  students  taught  and  the 
demands  on  the  instructor 
(particularly  given  the  availability  of 
teaching  assistants  in  large  classes), 
it  is  nonetheless  the  case  that  the 
design,  management  and  delivery  of 
a large  class  is  generally  more 
demanding  than  is  the  case  for  a 
small  class.  Even  where  the  small 
class  is  an  intensive  seminar,  it  may 
not  entail  the  same  time 
involvement  for  the  instructor  as 
does  a large  class  in  lecture  format. 
Teaching  assignments  need  to  take 
into  account  the  demands  on  the 
instructor  for  the  development  and 
presentation  of  course  material,  labs 
and  cases,  the  guidance  and 
evaluation  of  student  work,  and 
interaction  with  teaching  assistants, 
as  is  currently  done  in  some 
divisions.  In  this  regard,  moreover, 
the  current  status  quo  with  regard  to 
the  size  and  foripat  of  classes  and 
evaluation  mechanisms  should  not 
be  taken  as  given. 

Recommendations  below  with 
regard  to  the  encouragement  of 
diversity  across  courses  in  each  of 
these  respects  will  have  important 
implications  for  the  overall  teaching 
loads  of  individual  instructors. 

• Similarly,  the  offering  of  two 
sections  of  the  same  course  entails 
more  hours  in  the  classroom,  but 
not  necessarily  a substantial  increase 
in  preparation  or  student  guidance 
and  evaluation.  Over  and  above 
classroom  hours,  the  actual  increase 
in  teaching  demands  as  a result  of 
teaching  an  additional  section  of  a 
course  will  depend  upon  whether 
that  section  is  taught  to  a 


significandy  different  audience  (as 
when  a course  is  split  into  graduate 
and  undergraduate  sections)  or 
when  the  addition  of  a section 
permits  an  overall  expansion  in 
enrolment.  The  offering  of  two 
sections  of  the  same  course 
demands  more  of  the  instructor 
than  offering  one  section,  even  if 
the  enrolment  is  constant.  But  the 
offering  of  an  additional  section  is 
rarely  tantamount  to  offering  a 
separate  course  of  the  same  size  and 
format. 

• The  individual  supervision  of 
graduate  students  should  be  taken 
into  account  explicitly  as  a 
component  of  teaching 
responsibilities.  Currendy,  practice 
differs  across  divisions  in  this 
respect. 

• If  these  various  components  of 
teaching  responsibilities  were  fully 
taken  into  account  and  expressed  in 
terms  of  full  course  equivalents  in 
establishing  normal  teaching  loads 
in  various  disciplines,  it  is  likely  that 
cross-disciplinary  differences  in 
stated  norms  would  be  diminished, 
and  teaching  loads  would,  for  many 
members  of  the  faculty,  be  seen  to 
be  higher  than  is  implied  by  a focus 
on  courses  alone. 


• If  we  are  to  achieve  “more  with 
less,”  the  de facto  teaching  loads 
which  fully  engaged  faculty 
members  are  now  achieving  must 
become  the  standard  for  the 
assignment  of  teaching 
responsibilities.  The  definition  of 
teaching  loads  should  take  into 
account  the  factors  we  have 
discussed  above.  When  this  is  done, 
expectations  regarding  teaching 
responsibilities  should  be  consistent 
within  disciplines,  and  should 
include  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  teaching  components. 
Once  teaching  loads  are  expressed 
in  these  terms,  the  apparent 
differences  in  teaching 
responsibilities  across  disciplines 
may  also  diminish. 


Strategy  1.2.b:  Hiring,  tenure  and 
promotion  decisions  should  be  governed 
by  the  expectation  of  full  engagement 
in  teaching  and  research  set  out  above. 


There  is  a widespread  view  that  the 
University’s  reward  structures  favour 
research  over  teaching.  In  a recent 
survey  sponsored  by  Syracuse 
University,  University  of  Toronto 
faculty  and  academic  administrators 
on  balance  expressed  the  view  that  the 
University  should  value  research  and 
teaching  equally,  but  that  in  practice 
it  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
research.  It  is  worth  noting,  however, 
that  the  gap  between  perceptions  of 
the  ideal  and  the  actual  was  smaller  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  than  at  the 
large  American  public  research 
universities  included  in  the  sample.  It 
is  also  notable  that  a considerable 
number  of  UofT  faculty  members 
returned  their  questionnaires  with  the 
notation  that  they  could  not  complete 
the  survey  since  they  believed  that 
teaching  and  research  were  so 
integrally  related  that  emphasis  on 
one  or  the  other  could  not  be 
assessed. 


If  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  encourage 
the  teaching-research  nexus,  we  need 
to  give  more  support  to  this  latter, 
“integrative”  view  by  making  it  clear 
at  each  point  in  the  career 
development  process. 
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No  one  should  be  hired  into  a 
professorial  position  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  unless  he  or  she  has 
demonstrated  the  clear  potential  to 
participate  fully  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  teaching  and  in  research  and 
scholarship.  Evidence  of  the  potential 
for  excellence  in  scholarship  is  to  be 
expected  in  newly  graduated  Ph.D.’s 
who  will  just  have  completed  a 
research-based  program.  Evidence  of 
potential  excellence  in  teaching  may 
be  more  variable,  given  differences  in 
the  opportunities  for  teaching 
experience  that  are  available  in  the 
course  of  Ph.D.  programs. 
Nonetheless,  such  evidence  should  be 
sought  and  carefully  weighed  in 
hiring  decisions,  through  mechanisms 
such  as  requiring  candidates  for 
teaching  positions  to  give  an 
undergraduate  lecture  as  well  as  a 
presentation  to  faculty  and  graduate 
students. 

Newly  hired  faculty  should  be 
expected  to  be  involved  in  the 
supervision  of  graduate  students 
immediately  upon  appointment,  and 
should  be  eligible  to  serve  as  primary 
supervisors  upon  successfully  passing 
the  three-year  review. 

At  each  stage  in  the  promotion 
process,  the  model  of  the  integrity 
between  teaching  and  research  should 
pertain.  At  the  point  of  tenure, 
current  University  of  Toronto  policy 
requires  that  candidates  meet  the  test 
of  excellence  in  either  teaching  and 
research,  and  competence  in  the 
other.  (Proposed  changes,  approved 
by  the  Academic  Board,  would 
change  this  test  to  “high  quality”  in 
both  teaching  and  research.) 
Promotion  to  Full  Professor  requires 
the  faculty  member  to  “have 
established  a wide  reputation  in  his  or 
her  field  of  interest,  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  scholarly  work,  and  to 
have  shown  himself  or  herself  to  be 
an  effective  teacher.”  It  is  also  possible 
to  be  promoted  to  Full  Professor  on 
the  grounds  of  excellence  in  teaching 
alone  or  excellence  in  scholarship 
alone,  if  sustained  over  many  years. 

These  policies  are,  in  principle, 
consistent  with  the  model  of  faculty 
engagement  in  teaching  and  research 
set  out  above,  although  that  model 
suggests  that  promotion  on  the  basis 
of  scholarship  or  teaching  alone 
should  be  a rare  occurrence.  Much 
depends  upon  the  way  these  policies 
are  interpreted  and  applied.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  the 
administration  of  these  policies  in  a 
later  section  of  this  paper. 

Strategy  1.2.c:  The  allocation  ofPTR 
awards  should  be  governed  by  the 
expectation  of  full  engagement  in 
teaching  and  research  set  out  above. 

We  shall  also  have  more  to  say  about 
the  administration  ofPTR  in  a later 
section.  Plere,  however,  it  is 
important  to  make  the  point  that 
PTR  is  an  important  instrument  for 
forging  more  closely  the  link  between 
teaching  and  research.  Most  divisions 
and  departments  assign  equal  weight 
(that  is,  an  equal  number  of  possible 
“points”)  to  teaching  and  research  for 
the  purpose  of  calculating  PTR 
awards.  Practice  varies  across  the 
University  in  this  regard,  however.  In 
some  divisions  and  departments,  such 
as  Scarborough  College,  the 
weighting  is  varied  in  individual 
cases. 

The  Committee  to  Review  the 
Administration  ofPTR 
recommended  that  approximately 


equal  weight  should  normally  be 
assigned  to  teaching  and  research  in 
the  awarding  ofPTR.  We  endorse 
this  recommendation,  and  indeed 
would  argue  that  any  deviation  from 
the  norm  of  equal  weighting  should 
occur  only  in  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which 
teaching  and  research  are  not  treated 
equally  in  the  awarding  ofPTR  in 
some  departments  and  divisions. 
While  using  a full  scale  (say,  0 to  6 or 
0 to  4)  for  the  assessment  of 
scholarship,  some  unit  heads  use  a 
more  truncated  scale  for  the 
assessment  of  teaching  (say,  2 to  4). 
Effectively,  this  means  that 
outstanding  teaching  is  not  as 
determinative  in  distinguishing  a 
faculty  member  from  his  or  her  peers 
for  the  purpose  ofPTR  awards  as  is 
outstanding  scholarship.  The  full 
scale  should  be  used  for  the 
assessment  of  teaching,  just  as  it  is  for 
research. 

Strategy  1.2.d:  Each  division  should 
include  in  its  academic  plans 
provisions for  programs  of professional 
development  for  faculty  members , 
including  mechanisms  for  the 
continuous  improvement  of  teaching 
and for  the facilitation  of  research  and 
scholarship. 

A number  of  divisions  of  the 
University  have  instituted  programs 
of  teaching  development.  Arts  and 
Science,  for  example,  has  a program 
of  workshops  on  various  dimensions 
of  teaching,  such  as  teaching  large 
classes  or  using  instructional 
technology.  The  Department  of 
Philosophy  has  established  a teaching 
mentorship  program  to  assist  newly 
hired  faculty.  A Provostial  Advisory 
Committee  on  Teaching 
Development  has  been  established  to 
encourage  such  developments. 
Programs  of  support  for  scholarship 
also  exist  in  a number  of  departments 
and  divisions  throughout  the 
University,  in  the  form  of  workshops 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  research 
projects,  the  presentation  of  research 
findings  and  draft  manuscripts,  and 
the  preparation  of  grant  proposals. 
The  Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research  and  International  Relations 
facilitates  such  initiatives.  Those  units 
which  offer  such  programs  should 
continue  and  extend  them,  and  units 
which  do  not  offer  such  programs 
should  develop  them. 

Participation  in  these  programs  is,  at 
present,  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
individual  faculty  members.  Given 
that  these  programs  have  been  only 
relatively  recently  instituted,  it  is 
appropriate  that  they  continue  to  be 
offered  on  a voluntary  basis  for  some 
time.  As  experience  with  the 
development  and  administration  of 
these  programs  evolves,  however,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  encourage 
strongly  or  indeed  to  require  that 
faculty  members  participate  in  these 
programs  upon  initial  appointment, 
and  periodically  thereafter. 

In  the  case  of  some  small  divisions, 
there  may  be  economies  of  scale  to  be 
realized  by  cross-divisional 
cooperation  in  the  mounting  of 
professional  development  programs 
for  faculty.  The  Provost’s  Office  may 
be  able  to  facilitate  such  initiatives.  In 
any  event,  all  divisions  should  make 
provision  for  intra-divisional  and/or 
cross-divisional  professional 
development  programs  for  faculty  in 


the  academic  plans  that  they  submit 
to  the  Provost. 

Objective  1.3:  Opportunities  should 
be  available,  across  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  physical  and  life 
sciences  and  professions,  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
to  participate  in  research  projects  with 
faculty  members. 

Students  can  learn  by  example  from 
professors  who  bring  their  research 
into  the  classroom;  but  they  must  also 
learn  by  doing  - by  engaging  in 
research  projects  with  professors  who 
function  not  only  as  principal 
investigators  but  also  as  mentors. 

Strategy  1.3. a:  Each  division  and 
department  should  establish  incentives 
for  faculty  members  to  seek  external 
funding  for  research  projects,  and  to 
include  in  their  proposals  provisions for 
the  involvement  of  graduate  students 
as  research  assistants. 

The  model  of  the  relationship 
between  supervisor  and  graduate 
student  varies  gready  across 
disciplines.  As  the  Tuohy  report  on 
enrolment  balance  put  it: 

Unlike  the  natural  and  life  sciences,  in 
which  students  typically  undertake 
research  closely  related  to  that  of  their 
supervisors,  students’  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  research  topic  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  is  very 
broad.  The  match  between  supervisor 
and  student  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
general  areas  of  competence,  but  there  is 
likely  to  be  little  direct  relationship 
between  the  research  project  of  the 
student  and  that  of  the  supervisor. 

These  different  models  are  rooted  in 
the  cultures  and  the  modes  of  inquiry 
of  the  different  disciplines.  The 
tradition  of  sole  scholarship  and 
personal  mastery  of  an  entire 
undertaking  is  particularly  strong  in 
the  humanities.  Nonetheless,  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities  models 
are  shifting  moderately  over  time, 
partly  as  a result  of  the  policies  of 
granting  councils,  to  place  somewhat 
greater  emphasis  on  the  involvement 
of  graduate  students  in  faculty 
research.  The  Vice-President, 
Research  and  International  Relations 
has  implemented,  for  a three-year 
trial  period,  a mechanism  whereby 
SSHRCC  General  Research  Grant 
funds  will  be  allocated  to  departments 
according  to  the  participation  rates  of 
their  faculty  in  SSHRCC 
competitions;  and  chairs  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  have  been 
urged  to  use  these  funds  in  ways  that 
will  encourage  faculty  to  further 
increase  their  participation  in  grant 
competitions  and  to  build  graduate 
students  into  their  proposals. 

Not  only  graduate  students  but  also 
undergraduate  students  should  have 
opportunities  for  involvement  with 
faculty  research.  One  way  of  doing  so 
would  be  to  provide  summer  research 
fellowships  for  undergraduate 
students  to  act  as  research  assistants 
on  faculty  projects.  A somewhat 
related  proposal  is  currently  under 
discussion  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  which  is  considering  the 
institution  of  a “Research 
Opportunity  Program”  for  second- 
year  undergraduates,  in  which  a 
student  would  work  with  a member 
of  the  faculty  (and  where  possible 
with  other  students)  on  a professor’s 
research  project.  This  option,  which 
could  be  taken  either  as  a credit 
module  or  as  employment,  might 
provide  part  of  a sequence  leading 
from  the  first-year  199Y  seminars 
(discussed  below)  through  to 


independent  guided  research  projects 
at  the  senior  undergraduate  level. 

2.  Improving  the 
Organization  and 
Format  of  Academic 
Programs 

Undergraduate  Education: 

We  need  to  exploit  much  more  fully 
the  capacity  of  a research  university  to 
offer  an  excellent  undergraduate 
education.  In  doing  so,  we  need  to 
think  about  the  essential  and  generic 
goals  of  an  undergraduate  education  - 
about  the  outcomes  that  we  are  trying 
to  achieve.  An  undergraduate 
education  needs  to  do  more  than 
provide  competence  in  a given  field  of 
knowledge  or  profession:  given  the 
exponential  rates  of  increase  in 
knowledge  and  the  development  of 
technology,  such  competence  will  be 
lost  unless  it  is  part  of  a broader  range 
of  abilities.  Rather,  the  goals  of 
undergraduate  education  must  be  to 
inculcate  a set  of  skills,  habits  of  mind 
and  modes  of  thought  with  which  the 
student  can  realize  his  or  her 
individual  potential  and  participate 
fully  in  society. 

A recent  report  on  the  goals  of 
undergraduate  education  defined 
those  goals  in  terms  of  the  abilities 
that  their  undergraduate  students 
should  be  expected  to  develop. 

Among  these  abilities  were  the 
following: 

• to  think,  speak  and  write  clearly, 
cogently  and  creatively 

• to  reason  critically  and 
systematically 

• to  conceptualize  and  solve  problems 

• to  think  independently 

• to  take  initiative,  work 
independently 

• to  work  in  collaboration  with 
others,  learn  collaboratively 

• to  distinguish  what  is  important 
from  what  is  trivial,  what  is  likely  to 
be  enduring  from  what  is  likely  to 
be  ephemeral 

• to  engage  in  different  modes  of 
thought,  including  qualitative, 
historical,  scientific,  moral  and 
aesthetic 

• to  exhibit  depth  of  knowledge  in  a 
particular  field 

• to  see  connections  across 
disciplines,  ideas  and  cultures 

• to  pursue  life-long  learning 

• to  maintain  a continuing  sensibility 
to  the  political,  social  and  ethical 
issues  they  will  confront  in  their 
public  and  private  fives  (Shapiro 
1993). 

These  are  the  goals  which  have 
informed  undergraduate  education  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  throughout 
its  history,  and  the  goals  for  which  we 
must  continue  to  strive.  Achieving 
these  goals,  with  our  large 
undergraduate  enrolment  and 
constrained  resources,  presents  an 
enormous  challenge.  It  is  not  an 
unsuperable  challenge,  however,  if  we 
are  clear  about  what  it  is  we  wish  to 
do  and  deploy  our  resources 
accordingly. 

Objective  2.1:  The  great  majority  of 
undergraduate  students  should 
graduate  from  our  programs  satisfied 
that  they  have  received  an  excellent 
undergraduate  education. 
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Objective  2.2:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  recognized 
nationally  and  internationally  as 
among  the  first  rank  of  public  North 
American  research  universities  in  the 
quality  of  its  undergraduate 
education. 

Much  of  the  role  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  carried  out  through  the 
graduates  of  our  undergraduate 
programs,  as  they  carry  something  of 
the  University  into  the  various 
contexts  in  which  they  live  their  lives. 
Our  students  and  our  alumni  should 
be  our  best  ambassadors.  They  should 
be  fully  satisfied  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  provides  the  best 
undergraduate  education  that  one  of 
the  finest  research  universities  in 
North  America  has  to  offer.  And  as 
they  pursue  their  careers,  they  should 
communicate  that  excellence,  through 
word  and  example,  in  their 
workplaces  and  their  communities. 

These  objective  may,  in  the  end,  be 
among  the  most  difficult  for  us  to 
achieve.  Students  come  to  us  with  a 
wide  range  of  expectations  and 
abilities.  In  some  cases,  those 
expectations  and  abilities  may  not  be 
consonant  with  what  a research 
university  has  to  offer.  We  can  do 
much  to  ensure  a better  match 
between  the  expectations  and  abilities 
of  students  and  the  reality  of 
undergraduate  life  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  by  improving  our 
recruitment  activities,  as  discussed 
below.  But  if  we  improve  that  match, 
and  if  we  achieve  the  other  objectives 
set  out  in  this  paper  with  regard  to 
undergraduate  education,  satisfied 
graduates  and  a sustained  reputation 
for  excellence  in  undergraduate 
education  should  follow. 

Objective  2.3:  In  their  experience  of 
instruction  by  research-based  faculty , 
undergraduate  students  at  all  levels 
should  participate  in  a variety  of 
leamingformats,  rangingfrom 
individualized  instruction  through 
small  seminars  to  lecture  formats;  and 
should  experience  and  become  familiar 
with  a wide  range  of  instructional 
technologies. 

Students  need  not  only  to  learn  from 
research-oriented  faculty,  but  to  have 
their  contacts  with  those  faculty  in  a 
variety  of  formats.  Such  variety  calls 
upon  and  develops  different  abilities  - 
individual  initiative,  collaborative 
participation,  sustained  attention, 
presentation  skills,  debate  and 
discussion,  use  of  interactive 
technologies.  And  it  familiarizes 
students  with  the  variety  of  formats  in 
which  they  will  continue  to  learn  as 
they  build  their  careers.  Some  “life- 
long learning”  will  occur  through 
individual  study,  some  through 
interaction  with  peers  in  problem- 
solving capacities,  some  in  large 
conference  formats.  Increasingly, 
moreover,  these  various  formats  will 
be  technologically  mediated. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  we  think 
not  just  about  discrete  courses  in 
considering  how  to  fulfil  the  goals  of 
an  undergraduate  education.  We  need 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  student’s 
entire  educational  experience  and 
program  of  study,  and  the  ways  in 
which  different  types  of  courses,  with 
different  types  of  instruction  and 
evaluation  formats,  can  form 
components  of  a coherent  whole. 

And  we  need  to  do  this  thinking  in 
the  context  of  shrinking  resources.  It 
is  not  acceptable  that  we  respond  to 
reductions  in  resources  simply  by 


expanding  class  sizes  or  by  reducing 
the  number  and  changing  the  type  of 
evaluation  mechanisms.  But  within 
the  context  of  a coherent  program, 
focused  on  the  overall  goals  of  an 
undergraduate  education,  large  classes 
can  play  an  important  role,  as  can  a 
variety  of  evaluation  instruments.  The 
following  strategies  are  directed 
toward  enhancing  the  quality,  the 
range  and  the  coherence  of  our 
instructional  formats. 

Strategy  2. 3.  a:  The  undergraduate 
curriculum  in  each  division  should  be 
so  organized  that  at  each  level  of  study , 
every  student  can  participate  in  at 
least  one  full  course,  taught  by  a 
tenure/tenure-stream  faculty  member 
or  the  equivalent,  of  a size  and  format 
that  allows  students  the  opportunity 
for  ongoing  exchange  with  the  professor 
and  with  a group  of  their  peers  in 
focused  discussion  and  analysis. 

Strategy  2.3.b:  The  undergraduate 
curriculum  in  each  division  should  be 
so  organized  that  all  students 
undertake  a substantial piece  of 
research  or  scholarship  in  a workshop 
setting  as  soon  as  they  have  completed 
a full  load  of  introductory  courses. 

Large  classes  can  provide  a forum  for 
excellent  teaching,  as  we  shall  discuss 
shortly.  But  that  mode  of  instruction 
needs  to  be  balanced  by  others  if 
students  are  to  benefit  fully  from 
what  a research-oriented  faculty  has 
to  offer,  and  to  exercise  and  hone 
their  own  skills  in  clear  and  cogent 
presentation  and  critical  reasoning.  In 
particular,  it  is  important  that 
students  at  all  levels,  and  not  just  in 
the  final  years  of  their  programs,  have 
the  opportunity  for  the  focused 
discussion  and  interaction  that  small 
class  sizes  (on  the  order  of  25 
students)  allow,  and  that  they  have 
the  experience  of  undertaking  and 
presenting  a guided  research  project 
relatively  early  in  their  programs.  The 
recent  introduction  of  “199Y” 
thematically  based  seminars  at  the 
100  level  in  each  department  in  Arts 
and  Science  on  the  St.  George 
campus,  and  the  proposal  to 
introduce  the  “299Y”  research 
opportunity  program  are  welcome 
initiatives  in  this  respect. 

Pursuing  this  strategy  may  mean,  in 
some  areas,  that  the  number  of 
specialized  courses  at  the  senior 
undergraduate  level  will  have  to  be 
reduced.  But  it  is  more  effective,  we 
believe,  to  have  the  experience  of 
small  classes  and  seminars  available 
throughout  the  curriculum  than  to 
have  it  entirely  concentrated  at  the 
senior  level. 

Strategy  2.3.c:  Large  classes  should  be 
taught  by  outstanding  teachers,  with 
the  full  benefit  of  instructional 
technology,  to  capitalize  upon  the 
benefits  and  the  economies  of  large- 
scale  instruction  formats,  while 
mitigating  the  disadvantages  of  large 
class  size. 

Large-scale  instruction  by  gifted 
teachers  offers  considerable 
advantages.  As  a recent  report  puts  it, 
“There  is  a great  deal  to  be  learned 
from  sitting  in  a lecture  hall  and 
listening  carefully  to  a sustained, 
coherent  argument,  from  acquiring  a 
common  language  in  the  company  of 
a large  number  of  classmates,  from 
participating  in  the  live  transmission 
of  knowledge  and  love  of  a subject 
from  one  generation  to  the  next” 
(Shapiro  1993:S-7). 


Educational  research  has  indicated 
that  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
large  class  sizes  can  either  enhance  or 
detract  from  the  educational 
experience,  depending  upon  how  they 
are  perceived  by  students.  The 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  fellow 
students,  for  example,  has  been  cited 
in  surveys  as  an  advantage  in 
extending  the  range  of  students’ 
contacts  with  their  peers,  and  as  a 
disadvantage  in  creating  a sense  of 
anonymity  and  impersonality.  Large 
classes  are  perceived  by  some  students 
as  creating  a greater  emphasis  on 
independent  initiative,  and  by  others 
as  lessening  incentives  to  attend  class 
and  to  pay  attention.  In  general,  no 
relationship  has  been  found  between 
class  size  and  student  achievement. 
Finally,  familiarity  with  this  mode  of 
discourse  is  likely  to  serve  many 
students  well  in  their  subsequent 
careers:  the  mode  of  sustained 
argument  before  a large  audience  is  a 
common  one  in  the  conference 
format  that  constitutes  an  important 
medium  for  the  transmission  of 
knowledge  in  many  professional  and 
industrial  arenas. 

What  these  comments  suggest  is  that 
the  disadvantages  of  large  classes  can 
be  mitigated,  and  the  advantages 
enhanced,  by  skilled  teachers,  by  the 
use  of  instructional  technologies  and 
by  supplemental  forms  of  instruction. 
The  large-scale  format  allows  many 
students  to  be  exposed  to  outstanding 
teachers.  It  also  places  a premium  on 
clear,  coherent,  well-organized  and 
engaging  presentation.  Such 
presentation  requires  talented 
teachers,  but  it  can  also  be  enhanced 
by  instructional  technologies  designed 
for  large-scale  formats.  Technologies 
such  as  multi-media  presentations 
and  projection  techniques  can 
capitalize  on  the  economies  of  scale  of 
large  classes  to  provide  engaging  and 
creative  modes  for  the  expression  and 
illustration  of  concepts,  and  close-up 
demonstrations  that  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  in  smaller  but 
more  traditional  formats. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a good 
record  in  placing  outstanding  teachers 
in  large  introductory  classes.  It  has 
done  much  less  well  in  supporting 
those  teachers  with  instructional 
technology  and  in  developing 
supplemental  modes  of  instruction. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  there  is  a need  for  a 
centrally  located  facility  on  the  St. 
George  campus  that  would  house 
“smart”  technologically  equipped 
classrooms  for  class  sizes  ranging 
from  500  to  1500.  It  has  also  been 
urged  that  we  make  substantial  use  of 
interactive  technology  for 
communication  within  and  across  our 
three  campuses,  as  discussed  below. 
Such  facilities  should  have  a high 
priority  in  the  University’s  next 
capital  plan. 

Even  with  the  advantages  of 
outstanding  teachers  and  creative 
instructional  technologies,  however, 
courses  taught  in  large-scale  formats 
need  to  include  supplemental  modes 
of  instruction.  Traditionally,  these 
have  taken  the  form  of  tutorials 
and/or  laboratories  taught  by  tutors 
and  by  graduate  student  teaching 
assistants.  Here,  we  lag  behind  a 
number  of  other  large  research 
universities.  This  brings  us  to  another 
set  of  strategies. 

Strategy  2.3. d:  Courses  taught  in  large 
class  formats  should  include  provision 
for  students  to  pursue  questions  on  an 


individual  basis  with,  and  to  have 
their  work  guided  and  critiqued  by 
excellent  instructors  who  are  fully 
familiar  with  the  course  material  and 
the  standards  of  performance  expected 
of  students.  The  composition  of  the 
instructional  team  in  such  courses  may 
vary  in  the  mix  of  professors,  tutors 
and  teaching  assistants;  but  it  is 
essential  that  instructors  function  as  a 
team  with  common  commitments  and 
standards. 

• Professors  in  large  classes  should  hold 
regular  meetings  with  tutors  and/or 
teaching  assistants  to  make  clear  their 
expectations  regarding  student 
performance  and  to  receive  feedback 
regarding  the  evolution  of  the  course. 
The  additional  time  commitment 
involved  in  these  meetings  should  be 
recognized  both  in  the  allocation  of 
teaching  assignments  and  in  the 
remuneration  of  teaching  assistants. 

• Mechanisms  for  the  training  of 
teaching  assistants  should  be 
continually  enhanced. 

• Where  it  is  determined  that  there  are 
more  effective  formats  with  which  to 
supplement  large-scale  instruction 
than  through  the  involvement  of 
teaching  assistants,  those  alternatives 
should  be  pursued. 

There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  supplementary  educational 
formats  in  large  classes  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  1990,  for 
example,  a survey  of  third-year 
students  found  that  only  37  percent 
of  students  rated  their  experience 
with  teaching  assistants  as  teachers  to 
be  favourable.  In  contrast,  66  percent 
rated  their  experience  with  professors 
as  favourable. 

It  can  legitimately  be  argued  that 
such  findings  are  not  surprising,  given 
that  teaching  assistants  are  less 
experienced  as  teachers  than  are 
professors.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  most  TAs,  who  are  our  own 
graduate  students,  are  conscientious 
instructors  with  excellent  academic 
qualifications.  From  the  student’s 
perspective,  however,  these  responses 
offer  cold  comfort.  There  are 
essentially  only  three  responses  that 
meet  our  responsibility  to 
undergraduate  students.  The  first  is 
to  ensure  that  professors  take  active 
responsibility  for  leading  and 
integrating  the  instructional  team  in 
large  courses,  as  our  excellent 
professors  now  do.  We  have  stated 
above  that  the  allocation  of  teaching 
assignments  should  take  account  of 
the  larger  time  commitment  implied 
in  teaching  large  classes,  and  that 
greater  commitment  derives 
essentially  from  the  need  to  play  such 
a leadership  role. 

A second  response  to  problems  with 
the  quality  of  instruction  and 
evaluation  by  teaching  assistants  is  to 
provide  effective  programs  of  TA 
training.  Currently,  the  collective 
agreement  between  the  University 
and  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Educational  Workers  ensures  that  all 
TAs  in  their  first  appointment  receive 
training  for  classroom  teaching  and 
assignment  grading.  This  training 
program  should  be  continually 
reviewed  and  revised  as  more  is 
learned  about  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  effective  instruction  by 
TAs.  In  particular,  more  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  ensuring  that  TAs 
have  effective  communications  skills. 

A third  response  to  this  set  of 
problems  is  to  make  use  of 
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supplementary  formats  that  do  not 
involve  teaching  assistants,  such  as 
the  instruction  centre,  staffed  by  full- 
time tutors,  currendy  established  in 
courses  such  as  Psychology  100  on 
the  St.  George  campus.  Teaching 
assistantships  provide  an  important 
source  of  financial  support  for 
graduate  students.  But  this  support 
cannot  come  at  the  expense  of  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  education. 
There  may  well  be  cases  in  which  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  education 
would  be  markedly  improved  by 
moving  to  a format  that  does  not 
involve  the  use  of  teaching  assistants. 
Where  such  gains  in  quality  can  be 
made,  they  should  be  made;  and  the 
issue  of  financial  support  for  graduate 
students  should  be  addressed  as  a 
consequence.  We  suggest  below 
sources  of  graduate  student  support 
other  than  teaching  assistantships. 

Strategy  2.3.  e:  Laboratory  problems 
and  cases for  problem-based  learning 
should  be  revised  on  a regular  basis  by 
professorial faculty.  Recognition  for  the 
development  of  laboratory  assignments 
and  cases  should  be  given  in  the  form  of 
stipends  or  release  time. 

Good  laboratory  instruction  is  an 
essential  component  of  the 
curriculum  in  science,  engineering 
and  a number  of  other  professional 
programs.  We  believe  that  in  many 
instances  the  quality  of  the  laboratory 
experience  we  are  providing  falls  far 
short  of  the  standard  of  excellence 
that  our  students  should  expect.  The 
reasons  given  for  poor  performance 
usually  centre  on  the  inadequacy  of 
equipment.  While  we  concur  that 
good,  up-to-date  equipment  does 
indeed  facilitate  lab  instruction  and 
that  the  University’s  financial 
constraints  have  taken  their  toll  in 
this  regard,  we  believe  the  problem 
extends  beyond  equipment.  The 
development  of  meaningful 
laboratory  experiments  which  not 
only  reinforce  theory  but  also  allow 
for  exploration  is  a difficult  and  time 
consuming  task,  and  needs  to  be 
recognized  as  such. 

Similarly,  a number  of  professional 
facultlies  and  other  disciplines  are 
increasingly  turning  to  problem-  or 
case-based  learning  as  a mode  of 
instruction.  The  development  of 
materials  for  this  mode  also  requires 
considerable  time  as  well  as  creativity. 
We  urge  deans  and  chairs  to 
acknowledge  explicitly  the 
commitment  of  time  and  creative 
energy  required  of  faculty  members 
who  engage  in  the  development  of 
laboratory  experiments  and  case 
materials.  Such  recognition  can  take  a 
variety  of  forms  including  counting 
the  development  of  the  laboratory  or 
case  component  of  a course  in 
determining  the  teaching  assignment 
of  a faculty  member,  the  payment  of  a 
special  stipend  for  such  an  effort  and 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  in 
the  form  of  paid  graduate  student 
help  during  the  summer. 

Objective  2.4:  The  structure  of 
undergraduate  programs  should  be  as 
simple  and  coherent  as  possible,  while 
recognizing  the  requirements  of 
progression  through  particular  areas 
of  study. 

As  suggested  above,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  upper-level 
undergraduate  courses,  and 
particularly  those  at  the  400  level,  to 
be  highly  specialized  and  to  require 
the  completion  of  a ladder  of  pre- 
requisites. The  thrust  of  recent 


curriculum  reviews  in  Medicine, 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and 
Arts  and  Science  has  been  to  reduce 
the  number  of  specialized  courses  that 
students  are  required  to  take  and  to 
improve  the  overall  coherence  of  the 
program.  In  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  for  example,  the 
undergraduate  course  load  was 
reduced  from  six  to  five  courses  per 
year.  In  addition,  the  B.Comm. 
degree  was  recently  reconfigured  to 
comprise  20  as  opposed  to  the 
previous  23  courses. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
regard,  however.  Despite  the  fact  that 
major  curriculum  reviews  have 
recently  been  undertaken  in  each  of 
our  large  multi-division  faculties, 
curriculum  review  must  be  seen  as  an 
ongoing  process. 

Strategy  2.4.a:  Each  division  and 
department  should  review  its 
undergraduate  course  offerings  with  an 
eye  to  reducing  over-specialization  at 
the  senior  levels. 

We  take  justifiable  pride  in  the 
diversity  of  our  undergraduate 
offerings;  but,  particularly  in  Arts  and 
Science,  that  diversity  needs  to  be 
tempered  with  a concern  for  clarity 
and  coherence  in  the  undergraduate 
program  - especially  at  the  senior 
levels.  It  may  well  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  an 
undergraduate  education  to  offer  two 
sections  of  a more  comprehensive 
course  rather  than  two  highly 
specialized  separate  courses  at  the 
senior  level,  or  indeed,  as  suggested 
above,  to  redeploy  resources  across 
levels  of  the  undergraduate 
curriculum  by  offering  some  courses 
in  a small-class  or  seminar  format  at 
each  level  rather  than  concentrating 
such  courses  at  the  senior  level. 

Strategy  2.4.b:  Distribution 
requirements  and  electives  should  be 
reviewed  with  a view  to  their  generic 
role  in  meeting  the  goals  of  an 
undergraduate  education. 

Some  current  opinion  regarding 
undergraduate  education  suggests  a 
rethinking  of  distribution 
requirements  along  generic  lines.  It 
has  been  proposed,  for  example,  that, 
rather  than  the  traditional  subject- 
area  classifications,  course  offerings 
should  be  classified  for  purposes  of 
distribution  requirements  in  the 
following  categories:  aesthetic  analysis 
and  creative  expression,  historical 
analysis,  moral  reasoning,  quantitative 
and  formal  analysis,  science  and 
technology,  and  social  analysis 
(Shapiro  1993).  Without  necessarily 
subscribing  to  that  particular 
categorization,  we  nonetheless  believe 
that  such  a generic  consideration  of 
our  distribution  requirements  and 
elective  categories  would  allow  us  to 
consider  whether  the  purposes  of  an 
undergraduate  education  are  being 
served  by  our  current  arrangements. 

Strategy  2.4.c:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  review  its  policy  of 
granting  the  B.A.  and  the  B.  Sc. 
degrees  in  both  three-  and  four-year 
formats. 

In  the  context  of  reviewing  the 
structure  and  format  of  our 
undergraduate  programs,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  serve  the  goals 
of  undergraduate  education,  we  must 
confront  and  resolve  the  issue  of  the 
three-  vs.  four-year  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
degrees.  The  Tuohy  report  on 
enrolment  balance  set  out  several 
points  for  consideration  and 


discussion  with  respect  to  this  issue. 

In  reviewing  the  question,  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  (including 
Erindale  College)  and  Scarborough 
College,  together  with  the  Provost, 
need  to  consider  in  particular  the 
following  points: 

• the  implications  for  part-time 
students  of  changing  our  current 
policy  with  regard  to  three-  and 
four-year  degrees.  As  noted  in  the 
enrolment  balance  report,  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Students 
suggested  that  barriers  to  the 
completion  of  a four-year  degree  on 
a part-time  basis  need  to  be 
addressed.  The  elimination  of  these 
barriers,  they  suggested,  would 
substantially  reduce  the  demand  for 
the  three-year  degree. 

• the  possibility  that  our  policy  with 
regard  to  three-  and  four-year 
degrees  need  not  be  uniform  across 
the  three  campuses.  In  the  1960s  it 
was  proposed  that  the  three-year 
degree  be  offered  only  on  the 
suburban  campuses.  This  is  not  the 
only  possibility,  however  - it  could 
be  argued  that  three-year  degrees 
should  be  offered  on  the  St.  George 
campus  where  part-time  students 
are  concentrated. 

• the  extent  to  which  three-year 
degrees  are  pursued  in  preparation 
for  second-entry  professional 
programs 

• likely  developments  across  the 
Ontario  system  in  establishing  a 
four-year  format  for  high  school 
education. 

• experimentation  in  U.S.  universities 
with  accelerated  three-year  B.A. 
and  B.Sc.  programs. 

Objective  2.5:  The  range  of  senior 
undergraduate  courses  in  each 
department  and  division  should 
include  both  exclusively 
undergraduate  and  joint  graduate/ 
undergraduate  courses. 

The  participation  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  in  joint  courses 
(designated  with  “500”  numbers  in 
some  divisions)  has  been  driven  to  too 
great  an  extent  by  resource  constraints 
rather  than  by  pedagogical 
considerations.  Divisions  faced  with 
shrinking  resources  and  increased 
student  numbers  have  sought  to 
maintain  the  diversity  of  their 
offerings  at  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels  by  offering 
courses  in  a joint  graduate/ 
undergraduate  format. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  an  undergraduate 
education  at  a research  university  is 
the  opportunity  to  interact  with 
graduate  students  and  to  have  some 
experience  of  what  graduate 
education  entails.  Opportunities  for 
undergraduate  students  to  participate 
in  joint  courses  with  graduate 
students  should  therefore  continue  to 
be  encouraged.  But  it  is  also  the  case 
that  the  dynamics  of  joint  graduate/ 
undergraduate  courses  tend  generally 
to  be  driven  by  the  more  experienced 
graduate  students.  The  level  of 
instruction  in  some  cases  can  also  be 
compromised,  to  the  benefit  of 
neither  group. 

Strategy  2. 5. a:  Each  department  and 
division  should  review  its  senior 
undergraduate  offerings  with  an  eye  to 
which  should  be  offered  exclusively  for 
undergraduates  and  which  should  be 
offered  on  a joint  graduate/ 
undergraduate  basis.  Admission  of 


undergraduates  to  joint  courses  should 
be  balloted  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance. 

There  are  a number  of  implications  to 
this  strategy.  In  those  areas  of  study 
with  large  numbers  of  joint  offerings, 
this  strategy  may  reduce  the  number 
of  discrete  course  options  available  to 
senior  undergraduates,  but  it  is  likely 
to  improve  the  educational  experience 
within  each  course.  Departments  and 
divisions  may  also  choose,  rather  than 
reducing  the  range  of  offerings,  to 
offer  separate  graduate  and 
undergraduate  sections  of  courses. 
Like  all  of  the  strategies  set  out  in  this 
section,  the  issue  of  exclusive  vs  joint 
courses  at  the  senior  level  needs  to  be 
considered  within  the  context  of  the 
total  undergraduate  program. 

Objective  2. 6:  The  format  of  our 
undergraduate  programs  should 
facilitate  access  by  students  with  career 
and  family  responsibilities. 

The  experience  of  a substantial 
proportion  of  our  students  does  not 
reflect  the  traditional  pattern  of  three 
or  four  consecutive  years  of  full-time 
study  immediately  after  high  school. 
About  30  percent  of  our 
undergraduate  students  in  1992-93 
were  part-time  students.  A survey  of 
part-time  undergraduate  students 
conducted  by  the  Association  of  Part- 
time  Undergraduate  Students 
(APUS)  in  October  1991  suggested 
that  the  average  age  of  these  students 
was  32  years,  and  fewer  than  30 
percent  of  them  were  under  25  years 
of  age.  Even  full-time  students  may 
carry  substantial  commitments  to 
family  and/or  employment.  We  can 
anticipate  that  the  number  of 
students  pursuing  their  programs 
while  balancing  other  responsibilities 
will  increase,  if  the  pattern  of  “life- 
long learning”  foreseen  by  education 
policy  analysts  continues  to  develop. 

Strategy  2. 6.  a:  Experimentation  with 
different  schedules  and formats  for 
undergraduate  education  should  be 
encouraged \ including  the  offering  of 
courses  in  intensive  modules, 
improvement  of  the  summer  session, 
work-study  programs  and  more 
frequent  scheduling  of  courses  on 
evenings  and  weekends. 

While  recognizing  that  the  traditional 
format  of  undergraduate  courses  - 
offered  in  one-  to  three-hour 
segments,  usually  during  the  day  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  over  an  academic 
year  running  from  September  to  May 
- presents  scheduling  problems  for 
many  students  with  career  and  family 
responsibilities,  it  is  not  clear  what 
formats  are  preferable.  The 
opportunity  to  attend  classes  on 
Saturdays,  for  example,  was  desired 
by  almost  60  percent  of  the  students 
responding  to  the  APUS  survey  cited 
above.  Some  divisions  such  as  the 
Faculty  of  Library  and  Information 
Science  have  successfully  offered 
Saturday  classes  at  the  graduate  level; 
but  Woodsworth  College  reports  that 
those  Saturday  courses  that  have  been 
offered  for  undergraduates  are 
typically  under-enrolled. 

Changing  the  format  of  courses 
requires  attention  to  content  and  to 
mechanisms  of  evaluation  as  well. 
Intensive  modular  formats,  for 
example,  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
communication  of  some  types  of 
material;  but  other  types  may  require 
a longer  “gestation”  period  than  is 
provided  in  intensive  modules. 
Concerns  have  also  been  expressed 
about  the  extent  to  which  part-time 
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study  lessens  the  integrity  of 
programs  and  the  synergy  among 
various  courses.  Given  the  various 
issues  that  arise  with  regard  to 
changes  in  traditional  course  formats, 
it  is  necessary  to  learn  by  doing  in  this 
area,  and  to  experiment  with  a variety 
of  formats. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  change  in  this 
area  also  lies  in  the  expectations  of 
faculty  about  normal  work  schedules. 
Courses  offered  in  “non-traditional 
formats,  including  those  scheduled  in 
the  evening  and  in  the  summer 
session,  are  more  likely  to  be  taught 
by  non-tenure/tenure-stream  faculty 
than  are  those  offered  in  traditional 
formats.  Indeed,  the  University  of 
Toronto  offers  the  largest  university 
summer  program  in  North  America; 
but  we  need  to  do  more  to  ensure  that 
the  summer  session  is  more  fully 
integrated  with  the  regular  academic 
year.  If  the  summer  session,  and  other 
non-traditional  formats  are  to  be  held 
to  the  same  standards  as  those  that 
characterize  our  offerings  generally,  it 
is  clear  that  teaching  in  experimental 
and  non-traditional  formats  needs  to 
become  part  of  the  normal 
expectations  for  members  of  the 
professoriate. 

Graduate  Education: 

As  in  our  discussion  of  the 
organization  and  format  of 
undergraduate  programs,  we  should 
begin  this  section  with  a 
consideration  of  the  goals  of  a 
graduate  education.  A graduate 
education  should  build  upon  what  has 
been  achieved  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  and  should  allow  the  student,  to 
different  degrees  in  different 
programs,  to: 

• explore  a given  area  of  study  in 
greater  depth,  and  comprehend  the 
state  of  the  art  within  that  area  of 
study 

• deepen  ones  understanding  of  the 
interconnections  among  areas  of 
study 

• experience  the  entire  process  of 
undertaking  a piece  of  original 
research  and  scholarship  that 
contributes  to  the  development  of 
an  area  of  study  - from  conception 
of  the  project,  through  presentation 
of  a proposal  for  peer  review, 
through  gathering  and  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  data,  to  the 
presentation  of  results  for  peer 
review 

• become  a member  of  a close 
community  of  scholars 

• participate  in  national  and 
international  networks  of  scholars 

• refine  the  ability  to  make  coherent 
and  cogent  arguments  and  to 
present  them  clearly  and 
persuasively 

• prepare  for  a career  in  academic  life 
or  in  other  knowledge-intensive 
pursuits 

• pursue  studies  related  to  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  issues 
of  social,  cultural,  political  and 
economic  concern 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  the 
largest  graduate  enrolment  of  any 
university  in  Canada,  and  has 
traditionally  been  a leader  in  graduate 
education.  If  we  are  to  retain  a pre- 
eminent position  in  graduate 
education  in  Canada  and  a prominent 
position  in  North  America,  we  will 
need  to  ensure  that  our  graduate 
programs  serve  the  above  goals. 


Objective  2. 7:  The  great  majority  of 
graduate  students  should  complete 
their  programs  satisfied  that  they 
have  received  an  excellent  graduate 
education. 

Objective  2.8:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  recognized 
nationally  and  internationally  as 
among  the  first  rank  of  public  North 
American  research  universities  in  the 
quality  of  its  graduate  education. 

As  at  the  undergraduate  level, 
graduates  of  our  doctoral  and  master’s 
programs  are  standard-bearers  of  the 
academic  reputation  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Indeed,  perhaps  even 
more  than  in  the  case  of  our 
undergraduate  programs,  doctoral 
and  master’s  graduates  are  our 
ambassadors  to  the  broader  academic 
community.  In  all  of  the  areas  of 
graduate  education  in  which  we 
choose  to  be  involved,  we  must  ensure 
that  we  are  offering  a standard  of 
graduate  education  that  is  consistent 
with  the  above  objectives.  The 
objectives  regarding  graduate 
education  that  we  set  out  in  the  rest 
of  this  section  and  elsewhere  in  this 
paper  are  consonant  with  that  aim. 

Our  traditional  formats  of  graduate 
education,  based  upon  a model  of 
close  relationship  between  a 
supervising  professor  and  a doctoral 
student  in  the  conduct  of  a piece  of 
original  research  after  a period  of 
course  work,  are  reasonably  well 
suited  to  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  of  the  goals  of  graduate 
education  as  set  out  above.  But  there 
are  at  least  five  ways  in  which  we  can 
much  better  organize  our  graduate 
programs:  by  more  clearly 
distinguishing  among  programs  with 
different  goals;  by  facilitating 
expeditious  completion  of  graduate 
programs,  especially  doctoral 
programs;  by  providing  program 
formats  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
students  with  career  and  family 
responsibilities;  by  providing  our 
graduate  students  with  opportunities 
for  professional  development;  and  by 
facilitating  cross-disciplinary  linkages. 

Objective  2.9:  The  structure  of 

\-oriented 
master’s  and  doctoral programs  and 
professionally  oriented  master’s 
programs.  The  design  of  each  of  these 
types  of  programs  should  be  clearly 
related  to  their  respective  goals,  while 
providing  bridges  from  professionally 
oriented  master’s  programs  to  the 
doctoral  stream. 

Master’s  programs  in  a number  of 
areas  of  study  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  perform  an  omnibus  role  - 
screening  and  preparing  students  for 
doctoral  programs,  preparing  students 
for  careers  requiring  a post- 
baccalaureate degree  and  providing  a 
general  “top-up”  to  an  undergraduate 
education.  If  they  are  to  serve  their 
varied  clienteles,  our  master’s 
programs  need  to  more  clearly 
distinguish  these  roles. 

Strategy  2. 9.  a:  Each  division  should 
consider  the  development  of 
professionally  oriented  masters 
programs,  directed  toward  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  areas  of 
social,  cultural,  political  and  economic 
concern.  The  design  of  these  programs 
should  not  be  driven  by  the  assumption 
that  students  will  proceed  to  doctoral 
work,  although  bridges  should  be 
provided  for  graduates  of  these 
programs  to  enter  the  doctoral  stream. 


graduate  programs  should 
accommodate  both  research 


A number  of  professional  faculties  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  currendy 
offer  professionally  oriented  master  s 
programs  of  the  sort  envisaged  in  this 
strategy,  such  as  the  M.B.A., 

M.H.Sc.,  M.S.W.,  M.L.S.  and 
M.Eng.  programs.  As  discussed 
below,  other  such  programs  in 
professional  faculties  are  to  be 
encouraged.  Among  Arts  and  Science 
disciplines,  such  programs  are  less 
common,  although  there  are  examples 
such  as  the  growing  number  of 
collaborative  master’s  programs  in 
areas  such  as  environmental  studies 
and  aging,  which  span  Arts  and 
Science  disciplines  and  professional 
faculties. 

Other  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  professionally 
oriented  master’s  programs  should  be 
vigourously  pursued.  Some  of  the 
points  made  by  Vice-Provost  Tuohy 
in  her  report  on  “Finding  the  Right 
Enrolment  Balance”  bear  repeating 
here: 

The  academic  template  of  disciplinary- 
based,  full-time  study  is  suited  to  many 
career  patterns  and  occupational 
requirements,  but  not  to  all,  and 
particularly  not  to  those  related  to  a 
number  of  emerging  trends  in  the 
private,  para-public  and  pubbc  sectors. 
Those  trends  favour  the  acquisition  of  at 
least  one  degree  beyond  the 
baccalaureate  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  an  academic  career  is  intended.  They 
also  favour  opportunities  for  professional 
• upgrading  in  early  and  mid-career,  with 
minimum  disruption  to  employment. 
Finally,  they  favour  both  disciplinary  and 
interdisciplinary  study  related  to  issues  of 
growing  importance  in  the  private,  para- 
public  and  public  sectors,  such  as 
environmental  concerns,  globalization 
and  various  areas  of  technological 
innovation.  These  trends  argue  strongly 
for  creativity  in  the  initiation  and  on- 
going development  of  professionally- 
oriented,  non-doctoral-stream  master’s 
programs,  offered  in  formats  which  will 
allow  students  to  combine  study  with 
their  on-going  career  and  family 
responsibilities. 

The  design  of  professionally  oriented 
master’s  programs  should  be  tailored 
to  the  goals  of  the  programs,  and 
realistic  in  terms  of  what  is  required 
for  the  development  of  professional 
competence.  They  should  in  most 
cases  provide  for  an  internship, 
preceptorship  or  other  work-study 
component.  While  the  design  of  such 
professionally  oriented  master’s 
programs  should  be  shaped  by 
considerations  of  the  likely 
subsequent  careers  of  graduates,  and 
not  by  the  demands  of  admission  to 
doctoral  programs,  provision  should 
be  made  for  those  students  who,  in 
the  course  of  a pursuing  a professional 
master’s  program,  develop  an  interest 
in  doctoral  study.  In  such  cases, 
transfer  to  a research-oriented 
master’s  program  with  appropriate 
credit  should  be  facilitated. 

Objective  2.10:  The  majority  of 
courses  in  a given  graduate  program 
should  be  offered  in  a graduate-only 
format. 

As  noted  above,  a number  of 
divisions,  largely  due  to  resource 
considerations,  offer  a substantial 
proportion  of  courses  on  a joint 
graduate/  undergraduate  basis.  Just  as 
we  argued  above  that,  for  pedagogical 
reasons,  this  should  not  become  the 
norm  for  undergraduate  students,  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  the 
norm  for  graduate  students. 

Strategy  2. 10.  a:  Each  department  and 
division  should  review  its  graduate 
offerings  with  an  eye  to  which  should 
be  offered  exclusively  for  graduate 
students  and  which  should  be  offered 


on  a joint  graduate/undergraduate 
basis.  In  joint  courses,  assignments  and 
mechanisms  of  evaluation  should  be 
different  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students. 

This  strategy  may  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  range  of  graduate 
offerings.  More  likely,  however,  it  can 
be  accommodated  by  offering 
graduate  and  undergraduate  sections 
of  the  same  course,  or  by  offering 
graduate  courses  in  alternating  years 
or  terms.  Since  graduate  students  - 
other  than  those  in  one-year  master’s 
programs  - can  take  courses  over 
more  than  one  year,  course  alternation 
represents  a lesser  constraint  on  their 
range  of  options  than  is  the  case  for 
the  typical  undergraduate  whose 
program  is  more  structured.  In  a 
similar  vein,  departments  offering 
professionally  oriented  master’s 
programs  should  carefully  consider 
which  courses  are  appropriate  for 
both  professional  master’s  and 
doctoral-stream  students,  and  where 
if  at  all  it  is  necessary  to  offer  separate 
courses  for  these  two  categories  of 
students. 

Objective  2.11:  The  time  taken  to 
complete  a doctoral program  should 
typically  be  four  years  past  the  master’s 
degree. 

Prolonged  programs  of  doctoral  study 
are  in  no  one’s  interest.  Our  graduate 
programs  should  inculcate  the  habits 
of  efficiency  and  productivity  as  well 
as  the  standards  of  quality  that  will 
stand  our  students  in  good  stead  in 
their  subsequent  careers.  At  any  time, 
but  especially  in  tight  labour  markets, 
the  length  of  time  to  completion  of 
the  doctorate  is  closely  scrutinized  by 
potential  employers  as  a marker  for 
subsequent  performance. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Committee  on  Graduate  Programs 
and  Residency  (the  Russell 
committee),  which  reported  in  April 
1993,  undertook  a review  of  patterns 
of  progress  through  doctoral 
programs  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  made  a number  of 
important  recommendations.  In 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  the 
average  time  to  completion  of  the 
doctoral  program  is  5.76  years  at  this 
university,  the  Russell  committee 
expressed  the  view  that  such  lengthy 
times  to  completion  were 
inappropriate  for  what  is,  after  all,  a 
supervised  program,  and  were 
certainly  not  consistent  with  students’ 
career  interests.  The  committee 
recommended  a norm  of  four  years 
for  completion.  In  their  response,  the 
deans  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  agreed  with  this 
recommendation  and  urged 
departments  to  consider  how  they 
would  construct  their  programs 
accordingly,  while  recognizing  that 
there  may  be  a small  number  of 
programs  for  which  a five-year  time 
to  completion  is  more  realistic.  We 
also  concur  with  the 
recommendation,  and  we  agree  with 
the  deans  that  exceptions  to  the  four- 
year  norm  should  be  few. 

Strategy  2. 1 l.a:  Graduate 
departments  should  establish  clear  and 
realistic  milestones  for  the  completion 
of doctoral  program  requirements  over 
a four-year  period. 

We  also  strongly  endorse  this 
recommendation  of  the  Russell 
committee.  Students  upon  entering 
the  doctoral  program  should  have  the 
clear  expectation  that  they  will 
complete  it  within  four  years;  and 
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should  be  able  to  foresee  a pattern  of 
progress  that  makes  this  a realistic 
goal.  Supervisory  faculty  and  the 
departmental  administration  must 
also  be  committed  to  this  pattern  of 
progress.  There  may  be  some  cases, 
such  as  those  in  which  extensive  field 
work  or  experimentation  is  required, 
in  which  time  to  completion  may  be 
somewhat  longer.  In  general, 
however,  an  important  factor  in  the 
choice  of  thesis  topic  should  be  the 
expectation  that  it  is  manageable 
within  the  time  frame  of  four  years 
past  the  master’s  degree. 

Another  important  factor  facilitating 
expeditious  completion  of  the 
doctoral  program  is  stability  of 
financial  support.  A 1992  study  of 
recent  and  current  doctoral  students 
in  all  divisions  at  the  UofT  by 
Professors  Stren  and  Fletcher  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science 
demonstrated  that  the  level  of 
funding  was  the  primary  explanator 
of  time  to  completion  (Stren  and 
Fletcher  1992).  We  shall  address  this 
factor  below  when  we  consider  means 
of  recruiting  and  supporting  students. 

Strategy  2.11.  b:  Provision  should  be 
made  for  a “direct-entry” format for 
doctoral  programs,  which  would  allow 
entry  from  the  baccalaureate  to  a 
program  which  would  lead  directly  to 
the  doctorate  while  conferring  a 
master’s  degree  upon  completion  of  an 
initial  phase  of  the  program. 

For  certain  students,  particularly 
those  with  outstanding  undergraduate 
records  and  a clear  sense  of  their 
desired  programs  of  graduate  study, 
time  to  completion  could  also  be 
shortened  through  a provision  for 
direct  entry  to  the  doctoral  program 
upon  completion  of  the  baccalaureate. 
Such  programs  allow  for  greater 
integration  of  “master’s-level”  and 
doctoral  work  and  allow  for  coherent 
planning  of  the  doctoral  program  over 
a period  of  five  years  from  the 
baccalaureate.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
possible  in  this  integrated  format  for  a 
significant  proportion  of  students  to 
complete  within  four  years  from  the 
baccalaureate.  In  addition,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  Tuohy  report  on  enrolment 
balance,  such  a format  may  allow  us 
to  attract  excellent  students  whom  we 
are  now  failing  to  attract  to  our 
doctoral-stream  master’s  programs: 

[T]o  the  extent  that  we  are  losing  good 
applicants  it  is  primarily  at  the  point  of 
entry  to  the  master’s  from  the 
baccalaureate.  Some  of  this  loss  may  be 
attributable  to  the  uncompetitiveness  of 
our  offers  of  financial  assistance, 
especially  to  doctoral-stream  master’s 
students.  It  may  also  be  that  at  least 
some  of  these  students  prefer  direct- 
entry  doctoral  programs.  It  is  currently 
possible,  under  SGS  rules,  for 
departments  to  recommend  the 
admission  of  students  directly  from  the 
baccalaureate  to  “three-session”  Ph.D. 
programs.  This  option  is  rarely  exercised, 
however.  There  are  a number  of  reasons 
for  this.  Some  departments  may  wish  to 
admit  outstanding  UofT  undergraduates 
to  their  doctoral  programs  but, 
appropriately  in  my  view,  they  urge  such 
students  to  take  a master’s  degree  at 
another  university  before  returning  to 
UofT.  In  other  cases,  departments  wish 
to  use  the  master’s  degree  as  a screen  for 
potential  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  In  yet 
other  cases,  students  themselves  may  not 
find  the  three-session  Ph.D.  attractive 
because  it  does  not  allow  for  the  granting 
of  a master’s  en  route  or  as  an  option  for 
those  who  do  not,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  complete  the  doctoral  program. 

For  the  reasons  cited,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  direct-entry  model  could  become  the 
predominant  one  for  doctoral  study  at 
the  UofT.  But,  modified  to  allow  for  the 
granting  of  a master’s  degree  in  the 
course  of  the  program,  a direct-entry 


Ph.D.  could  attract  some  excellent 
students. 

Strategy  2.11.  c:  In  planning  the 
resource  requirements  for  doctoral 
programs,  a four-year  completion  rate 
should  be  taken  as  the  norm. 

If  a four-year  completion  rate  is  to 
become  firmly  embedded  in  the 
expectations  of  both  faculty  and 
students,  it  must  be  built  into  our 
planning  processes.  Expectations 
regarding  the  number  of  students  to 
be  supervised  by  each  faculty 
member,  fellowship  allocations,  space 
requirements,  etc.  should  be  based  on 
the  assumption  of  a four-year  flow- 
through. 

Objective  2.12:  Students  in  all  of  our 
graduate  programs  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  courses 
or  other  offerings  specifically  directed 
toward  professional  development. 

Graduate  programs  constitute  a level 
of  advanced  preparation  which  should 
include  a dimension  of  professional 
development.  Our  graduate  students 
will  be  entering  professional  careers  in 
knowledge-intensive  fields,  both 
academic  and  non-academic,  and 
their  education  should  include 
specific  preparation  in  skills  related  to 
those  careers  as  well  as  deep 
immersion  in  the  substance  of  the 
field. 

Strategy  2. 12.  a:  Professionally 
oriented  masters  degrees  should  in  most 
cases  include  a component  of 
internship,  practicum,  or  other  form  of 
work-study. 

Professionally  oriented  programs  can 
be  enriched,  and  students’  career 
prospects  enhanced,  by  building  in  a 
component  of  the  program  that 
entails  experience  in  related  public, 
para-public  or  private  sector 
organizations.  The  administration  of 
such  practical  components  is  very 
labour-intensive  - a fact  which  must 
be  recognized  in  planning  for  such 
programs.  Ideally,  such  components 
should  be  facilitated  through  the 
establishment  of  partnerships  with 
other  organizations,  which  may  also 
provide  for  the  participation  of 
distinguished  members  of  these 
organizations  as  adjunct  professors, 
for  the  secondment  of  University  of 
Toronto  professors  to  these 
organizations,  and  for  collaborative 
research,  as  discussed  below. 

Strategy  2.12.b:  Each  division  should 
provide  opportunities  for  students  in 
doctoral-stream  programs  to 
participate  in  programs  of  professional 
development,  including  preparation 
for  both  teaching  and  research  and 
scholarship. 

We  have  stated  above  that 
professional  development  programs 
should  be  available  for  members  of 
the  professoriate.  Similar  programs 
or,  depending  on  their  design,  the 
same  programs  should  be  available  for 
graduate  students.  It  is  an  increasingly 
recognized  irony  of  academic  life  that 
those  whose  profession  it  is  to  teach 
in  the  university  context  rarely  receive 
specific  preparation  in  teaching  skills. 
A number  of  other  major  North 
American  universities  have  responded 
to  this  challenge  by  including  formal 
programs  of  preparation  for  teaching 
as  requirements  within  their  graduate 
programs.  We  need,  however,  to  gain 
experience  with  such  mechanisms 
before  determining  whether  they 
should  be  made  mandatory’.  At  the 
outset,  each  division  should  develop 
teaching  development  opportunities 


for  its  graduate  students  (with  inter- 
divisional  cooperation  where 
economies  of  scope  and  scale  can  be 
realized).  The  availability  of  such 
opportunities  should  be  noted  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  calendar 
and  otherwise  publicized;  and 
students  who  pursue  these 
opportunities  should  receive 
appropriate  notations  on  their 
transcript  of  studies.  A recent 
initiative  by  Woodsworth  College  to 
develop  a course  leading  to  a 
certificate  of  competence  in  teaching, 
to  be  offered  primarily  to  graduate 
students  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
offers  great  promise  in  this  regard. 

A number  of  divisions  currently  offer 
research-oriented  workshops  in  which 
graduate  students  may  present  work 
in  progress  for  peer  comment.  In 
some  cases,  these  workshops  are 
organized  by  graduate  students 
themselves.  In  some  other  cases,  joint 
graduate  student-faculty  workshops 
are  held.  The  particular  format  of 
research  workshops  will  vary  in 
different  contexts,  but  in  all  divisions 
some  such  opportunity  should  be 
available. 

It  should  be  noted  that  such 
professional  development 
opportunities  are  relevant  not  only  to 
those  who  intend  to  pursue  academic 
careers.  The  skills  that  are 
fundamental  to  good  teaching  are 
equally  important  to  effective 
communication  in  non-academic 
contexts.  And  the  skills  of 
organization  and  presentation  that  are 
essential  to  seeing  a research  project 
through  to  completion  are  also 
relevant  in  other  professional  settings. 

Objective  2.13:  The format  of  our 
graduate  programs  should  facilitate 
access  by  students  with  career  and 
family  responsibilities. 

Strategy  2. 13. a:  Divisions  offering 
professionally  oriented  masters 
programs  should  consider  the 
development  of  part-time,  modular, 
and  cooperative  formats  for  those 
programs. 

As  at  the  undergraduate  level,  and 
possibly  to  an  even  greater  extent,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
needs  of  students  with  career  and 
family  responsibilities  in  the  design  of 
our  graduate  programs.  As  noted  in 
the  Tuohy  report  on  enrolment 
balance,  a number  of  divisions  have 
adopted  part-time  options  in  their 
master’s  programs,  and  the 
Department  of  Health 
Administration  is  working  to  develop 
a version  of  the  M.H.Sc.  (Health 
Administration)  in  a modular  format 
four  days  a month.  Such  initiatives 
are  to  be  encouraged,  particularly  for 
professionally  oriented  master’s 
programs  which  are  more  likely  to 
appeal  to  those  in  mid-career  than  is 
the  doctoral  stream. 

Strategy  2.13.b:  On  a staged  and 
selective  basis,  formats for  part-time 
completion  of  Ph.D.  studies  should  be 
developed,  and  experience  with  these 
formats  should  be  monitored. 

As  for  the  doctoral  level,  the  recent 
report  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  Committee  on  Graduate 
Programs  and  Residency  (the  Russell 
committee)  recommended  that  Ph.D. 
programs  be  offered,  at  the  option  of 
the  offering  department,  in  a format 
alternative  to  the  “regular”  format 
which  requires  a minimum  period  of 
four  terms  of  full-time  residency.  The 
alternative  format  would  require  a 


minimum  of  two  terms  of  “residency” 
(defined  as  “being  in  such  geographic 
proximity  as  to  be  able  to  participate 
fully  in  the  university  activities 
associated  with  the  program”)  but  not 
necessarily  any  period  of  full-time 
study. 

The  response  within  the  University  to 
this  proposal  for  an  alternative  part- 
time  format  for  Ph.D.  programs  has 
been  mixed.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
recognized  that  a relaxation  of  the 
constraint  that  Ph.D.  students  not 
undertake  more  than  10  hours  per 
week  of  paid  work  would  provide 
greater  flexibility  for  graduate 
students  in  arranging  their  economic 
affairs  and  in  providing  support  for 
their  families.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  quality  of  research  that 
students  can  undertake  on  a part-time 
basis,  and  about  the  longer  term 
career  prospects  of  those  who 
complete  their  degrees  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  In  general, 
the  sense  has  been  that  such 
initiatives  be  confined,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance,  to  particular  contexts  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  benefits  of  part-time  study  are 
likely  to  outweigh  its  potential 
drawbacks.  In  their  response  to  the 
Russell  report,  for  example,  the  deans 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
recommended  that  part-time  options 
at  first  be  developed  in  “a  small 
number  of  cooperative  or  professional 
programs  where  work  and  study  are 
intimately  related.”  They  then  invited 
“graduate  units  interested  in  an 
innovative  offering  of  cooperative 
doctoral  programs  [to]  develop  some 
models  for  us.”  We  endorse  this 
invitation,  and  would  extend  it 
beyond  cooperative  programs  to 
include  other  areas  in  which  divisions 
believe  that  part-time  Ph.D.  study  is 
feasible.  Essentially,  we  agree  with  the 
position  set  out  by  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  in  its  response  to  the 
Tuohy  report  on  enrolment  balance, 
which  stated  that  “the  Russell 
Committee’s  recommendations 
[regarding  part-time  Ph.D. 
programs]  should  be  adopted  on  a 
staged  and  selective  basis,  and  be 
closely  monitored  over  time  for  their 
impact  on  the  careers  of  graduate 
students  who  have  taken  part-time  vs 
full-time  studies.” 

Objective  2.14:  Opportunities  for 
graduate  students  to  partake  of  course 
offerings  and  faculty  resources  outside 
their  home  departments,  within  a 
coherent  program  of  study,  should  be 
facilitated. 

The  constant  evolution  of  areas  of 
study  means  that  some  lines  of 
scholarly  inquiry  will  cut  across 
established  disciplinary  boundaries. 
For  the  most  part,  we  believe  that  the 
most  appropriate  response  to  this 
evolution  is  through  the  development 
of  collaborative  and  combined 
programs  involving  two  or  more 
departments  or  divisions.  Such 
programs  allow  for  the  development 
of  cross-disciplinary  and  inter- 
disciplinary linkages  and  perspectives 
without  sacrificing  disciplinary 
grounding  or  programmatic 
coherence.  We  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  such  programs  in  the  next 
section  of  this  paper.  Here  we  note 
some  less  formal  mechanisms  for 
facilitating  cross-disciplinary  linkages 
in  particular  cases. 

Strategy  2. 14.  a:  Guidelines  regarding 
faculty  participation  on  supervisory 
committees  outside  their  home 
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departments  should  be  developed  at  the 
departmental  level;  and  such 
participation  should  be  explicitly  taken 
into  account  in  tenure , promotion  and 
PTR  decisions. 

Nascent  cross-disciplinary  and  inter- 
disciplinary linkages  are  often  first 
expressed  through  the  involvement  of 
individual  faculty  members  in 
particular  research  projects  with 
colleagues  in  other  disciplines,  and  on 
supervisory  committees  for  doctoral 
students  outside  their  own  disciplines. 
Currendy,  such  supervision  is  litde 
recognized  within  the  reward 
structures  of  the  University.  It  is 
understandable  that  graduate 
departments  should  seek  to  ensure 
that  adequate  supervision  is  provided 
to  their  own  students.  Departmental 
guidelines,  however,  can  balance  this 
legitimate  concern  against  the  need  to 
provide  recognition  for  extra- 
departmental  supervision. 

Specific  Issues  Related  to 
Professional  Education: 

Virtually  everything  we  have  said  in 
the  previous  sections  applies  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
professional  programs.  In  addition, 
there  are  a number  of  issues  relevant 
to  professional  education  perse.  The 
goals  of  professional  education,  and 
the  place  of  professional  education 
within  the  post-secondary  system,  are 
matters  of  long-standing  debate  - a 
debate  which  has  been  given  added 
urgency  by  the  pressures  of  economic 
restructuring  and  the  concomitant 
public  policy  concern  with  the 
development  of  a highly  skilled  and 
flexible  workforce.  As  Vice-Provost 
Tuohy  put  it  in  her  report  on 
enrolment  balance: 

Across  professional  categories,  there  is 
enormous  pressure  on  professional 
programs  to  meet  a growing  range  and 
weight  of  expectations.  On  the  one 
hand,  these  programs  are  expected  to 
produce  the  highly  skilled,  specialized  • 
practitioners  necessary  if  the  Canadian 
economy  is  to  adapt  successfully  to 
global  change.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
programs  are  pressed  to  broaden  their 
coverage  to  address  a growing  range  of 
issues  of  social  concern.  In  addition, 
there  remains  the  long-standing  tension 
in  the  design  of  professional  curricula 
between  focused  professional  education 
(particularly  as  required  by  professional 
accrediting  and  licensing  bodies)  and 
broader  liberal  education. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  various 
universities  have  been  experimenting 
with  the  content,  the  organization 
and  the  format  of  their  professional 
programs.  The  restructuring  of 
professional  programs  has  typically 
involved  one  or  more  of  the  following 
types  of  change:  extending  the  length 
of  the  professional  program  itself, 
requiring  more  extensive  preparation 
at  the  university  level  before  entering 
the  professional  program,  and 
compressing  the  professional  program 
into  a shorter  and  more  intensive 
format. 

Objective  2.15:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  the  leading 
university  in  Canada  in  the 
development  and  refinement  of 
models  of  professional  education. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  the 
broadest  range  of  professional 
programs  of  any  university  in  Canada. 
Total  full-time  equivalent  enrolment 
in  our  professional  faculties  amounted 
to  almost  14,000  in  1992-93, 
including  over  9,000  in 
undergraduate  programs,  over  3,000 
in  graduate  programs,  and  over  1,000 
post-graduate  trainees  in  medicine. 


As  a major  research  university,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  the 
capacity  to  educate  not  only  the 
professionals  of  tomorrow  but  also 
those  who  will  educate  professionals 
in  the  future.  Given  these  strengths,  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  play  a 
leadership  role  in  professional 
education  in  Canada. 

Strategy  2. 15. a:  Each  division 
offering  professional  programs  should 
continue  to  review  the  organization 
and format  of  its  programs  to 
determine  whether  the  current 
structure  best  matches  the  needs  of  the 
evolving  profession  and  the  strengths 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  is 
making  a distinctive  contribution  to 
the  education  of  the  profession  in 
Ontario  and  in  Canada. 

Professional  divisions  of  the 
University  are  already  responding  in 
creative  and  constructive  ways  to  the 
challenges  facing  professional 
education  in  Canada.  In  the  health 
sciences,  notably  medicine, 
rehabilitation  science  and  pharmacy, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  combine 
curriculum  revision  at  the 
undergraduate  level  with  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  university 
preparation  required  for  admission  to 
the  program.  In  some  areas  of  the 
health  sciences,  such  as  speech 
pathology  and  nursing,  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  developing  graduate-level 
professional  programs  to  meet  the 
growing  need  for  administrators  and 
teachers  in  these  professional  areas. 

The  Faculty  of  Education  is  also 
currently  undertaking  a major  reform 
of  its  teacher  education  program. 

The  Faculty'of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  has  undertaken  a major 
revision  of  its  undergraduate 
curriculum,  as  noted  above.'While  a 
number  of  our  professional  programs 
are  adopting  and  extending  the 
second-entry  format,  engineering  is 
currently  considering  a striking 
alternative  pioneered  by  MIT:  a “first- 
entry  master’s  program”  - a five-year 
program  leading  directly  to  a M.Eng. 
degree  which  many  in  the  profession 
expect  to  become  the  major  degree  of 
practice.  The  University  of  Toronto 
should  encourage  such  innovation 
even  on  experimental  basis. 

As  each  professional  division  reviews 
its  programs,  it  should  consider  not 
only  where  it  should  focus  its  efforts 
but  also  what  it  might  better  leave  to 
other  parts  of  the  post-secondary 
system.  The  recent  decision  to  close 
the  undergraduate  program  in 
forestry  and  to  develop  a new 
professionally  oriented  master’s  of 
forestry  degree  is  an  example  of  such 
refocusing.  It  has  been  suggested  as 
well  that  as  the  Faculty  of  Nursing 
negotiates  possible  linkages  with 
Ryerson  Polytechnic  University,  it 
should  examine  the  advantages  of 
emphasizing  graduate  education,  with 
Ryerson  concentrating  on  the 
undergraduate  level.  This  option  has 
become  more  attractive  with  the 
recent  development  of  Ph.D.  and 
M.N.  programs  in  addition  to  the 
M.Sc.N. 

Continuing  Education: 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a long 
history  of  involvement,  both  formal 
and  informal,  in  continuing  education 
activities.  A number  of  professional 
divisions  - Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture,  Dentistry, 
Library  and  Information  Science, 
Management,  Medicine  and 


Pharmacy  — offer  formal  programs  of 
continuing  education  for  professionals 
and  those  in  related  occupations.  The 
School  of  Continuing  Studies,  which 
offers  courses  in  areas  such  as  liberal 
studies,  languages,  career  and 
organizational  studies,  computing  and 
information  systems,  administration 
and  management  as  well  as  a variety 
of  professionally  oriented  programs, 
traces  its  history  back  as  far  as  1892, 
and  involves  a number  of  University 
of  Toronto  faculty  as  well  as  graduate 
students  and  instructors  drawn  from 
outside  the  University  in  its 
programs.  In  addition,  many 
University  of  Toronto  faculty 
members  from  the  professional 
faculties  and  from  arts  and  science 
disciplines  are  active  in  informal 
educational  roles  in  a variety  of 
professional,  industrial,  community 
and  media  forums. 

Objective  2.16:  All  faculty  members 
should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the 
broader  community,  whether  through 
formal  programs  of continuing 
education  or  through  informal 
mechanisms  such  as  the  media  and 
other  professional,  industrial  or 
community forums. 

Strategy  2. 1 6.  a:  Pursuant  to 
University  of  Toronto  policy  on 
continuing  education,  continuing 
education  activity  in  the  academic 
divisions,  when  undertaken  as  part  of 
a regular  teaching  load,  should  be 
taken  into  full  account  as  one factor  in 
considerations  of  tenure,  promotion 
and  PTR  decisions. 

Strategy  2.16.b:  Each  department  and 
division  should  develop  guidelines  for 
the  assessment  of  distinctive 
contributions  by  faculty  members  to  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the 
broader  community  within  their 
respective  areas  of  study  or  practice,  as 
part  of  the  assessment  of service for 
purposes  of  PTR  decisions. 

In  a number  of  professional  faculties, 
formal  programs  of  continuing 
education  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
relationship  between  the  faculty  and 
the  practising  profession;  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize 
contribution  as  part  of  a regular 
teaching  load.  In  other  divisions, 
where  the  involvement  of  faculty  in 
continuing  education  activities  may 
take  place  through  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  or  through  more 
informal  mechanisms,  it  is  less 
possible  to  include  such  activities 
within  the  concept  of  a normal 
teaching  load.  University  policy, 
however,  embraces  continuing 
education  within  the  category  of 
service  for  purposes  of  PTR. 
Guidelines  for  the  recognition  of 
distinctive  contributions  to  various 
forms  of  continuing  education  for 
PTR  purposes  can  be  developed  only 
at  the  local  level;  and  divisions  and 
departments  should  ensure  that  such 
guidelines  are  developed  through  a 
consultative  process  and  are 
communicated  to  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Objective  2.17:  The  University  of 
Toronto,  through  various  academic 
divisions  and  through  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies,  should  continue 
to  be  active  in  developing  and  offering 
continuing  education  programs  and 
courses,  and  should  be  alert  to 
opportunities  for  innovation  in  the 
continuing  education  field. 

We  entirely  concur  with  the  view, 
expressed  by  the  Report  of  the 


Provostial  Committee  for  the  Review 
of  Continuing  Education,  submitted 
in  August  1993,  that: 

[Cjontinuing  education  is  a key 
component  of  the  university  of  the 
twenty-first  century.  It  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
university  and  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  and  in  fostering  the 
relationship  between  the  two.  That 
community  is  not  only  local; 
increasingly,  with  the  development  and 
maturation  of  distance  education 
technology,  it  is  national  and  even 
international  as  well.  If  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  to  remain  in  the  field  of 
continuing  education  in  this  context,  .... 
then  it  must  do  so  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  attention  to  excellence  that  mark 
its  other  endeavours. 

We  believe,  as  did  the  review 
committee,  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  remain  an  active  force 
in  the  field  of  continuing  education. 

We  agree  also  that  the  University’s 
presence  in  this  field  should  be  based 
upon  its  distinctive  strengths,  and 
that  among  these  strengths  are  the 
comprehensiveness  and  diversity  that 
give  us  the  potential  to  develop 
programs  across  a range  of  disciplines 
related  to  a particular  issue  or  interest 
and  to  provide  professional  in-service 
upgrading  across  a range  of 
professional  faculties  unparalleled  in 
Ontario,  and  an  academic  reputation 
backed  by  the  resources  of  the 
University  - its  faculty,  adjunct 
faculty,  graduate  students,  facilities 
and  capacity  for  academic  judgment. 

Strategy  2.11. a:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  ensure  that  its  policies 
and  structures  related  to  continuing 
education  allow for flexibility,  sound 
management  and  academic  coherence. 

Economic  change  and  developments 
in  public  policy  have  created  an 
environment  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  which  offers  both  challenge 
and  opportunity  in  the  field  of 
continuing  education.  The  review 
committee  summarized  these 
developments  as  follows: 

Several  emerging  trends  ...  give  increased 
importance  to  entrepreneurial  activity  in 
the  continuing  education  field. 
Governmental  mandating  of  continuing 
education  in  the  health  professions,  and 
the  establishment  of  business-labour 
structures  to  contract  for  training 
programs  is  likely  to  result  in  greater 
demand  for  continuing  education. 

Having  been  for  years  foreclosed,  de jure 
or  de  facto,  from  the  training  market 
created  by  government  programs, 
universities  are  now  recognized  as 
participants  in  that  arena.  Developments 
in  distance  education  technology  will 
increase  the  numbers  of  suppliers  in  local 
markets.  Together,  these  developments 
will  result  in  a more  competitive  market . 
These  changes  will  both  disrupt 
established  networks  and  create  new 
opportunities.  They  reinforce  the  need 
for  a flexible  decision-making  structure 
capable  of  responding  to  client  demands. 
They  also  raise  the  question  of  the 
appropriate  response  to  the  increased 
demand  for  credentials. 

As  the  review  committee  noted, 
responding  to  these  developments 
will  require  creativity  and 
entrepreneurialism.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  our  policies  and  our 
structures  are  such  that  we  can  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  these  developments  present.  The 
review  committee  presented  a number 
of  constructive  recommendations  for 
changes  in  and  elaborations  of 
existing  policies  and  structures;  and 
the  Provost  will  soon  issue  a response 
to  the  committee’s  report.  That 
response,  together  with  the 
committee’s  report,  will  provide  the 
basis  upon  which  the  University  can 
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strengthen  its  role  in  continuing 
education. 

3.  Restructuring  Our 
Areas  of  Study 

Pursuing  the  objectives  and  strategies 
discussed  above,  in  the  absence  of  a 
substantial  infusion  of  new  resources, 
will  require  a re-allocation  of  our 
existing  resources.  If  we  are  to  reach 
the  level  of  excellence  in 
undergraduate,  graduate  and 
professional  education  that  we  can 
achieve  as  a research  university,  we 
will  need  to  re-direct  resources  from 
some  areas  in  order  to  enhance  what 
we  do  or  have  the  potential  to  do  very 
well.  Within  disciplines  as  well  as 
across  disciplines,  we  need  to  look 
very  carefully  at  areas  of  strength  and 
weakness.  What  are  we  doing  well? 
What  should  we  cease  doing?  How 
can  we  recombine  resources  to  do 
new  things  and  to  do  them  better? 
Where  can  we  make  strategic 
investments  of  resources  at  the 
margin  to  create  or  sustain  a critical 
mass  of  scholarly  excellence? 

The  Threshold  of 
Acceptability: 

We  should  begin  with  a consideration 
of  what  it  is  we  expect,  at  minimum, 
from  all  of  our  programs.  Programs 
that  do  not  achieve  that  threshold  of 
acceptability  should  not  be  offered. 

Objective  3.1:  No  program  should  be 
offered  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
unless  it: 

• is  in  demand  by  excellent  students 

• has  associatedfaculty  who  are  active 
scholars,  and  who  bring  their 
scholarship  to  bear  in  their  teaching 

• is  consistent  with  the  evolution  of 
the  area  of  study  within  which  it  is 
ojfered 

• is  regarded  by  peers  to  be  in  the  top 
third  among  similar  programs 
offered  in  Canada,  or  is  the  sole 
program  of  its  type  in  Ontario 

• is  consistent  with  the  mission  of  the 
University  of  Toronto 

• makes  efficient  use  of  the  resources 
committed  to  it. 

There  is  no  formula  that  will  allow 
the  University  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a given  program  meets  this 
threshold:  the  assessment  of  the 
program  against  each  of  these  criteria, 
and  the  weight  to  be  givfcn  to  each 
criterion,  must  be  matters  of 
judgement.  Indicators  of 
performance,  to  be  discussed  below, 
can  inform  such  judgements,  but 
cannot  substitute  for  them. 

With  regard  to  each  of  these  criteria, 
we  need  to  assess  each  program 
against  similar  programs  elsewhere 
and  against  other  programs  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Some  of  these 
criteria,  such  as  the  importance  of 
faculty  scholarship,  and  of  the  linkage 
between  scholarship  and  teaching, 
have  been  discussed  above.  Others 
require  some  elaboration  here. 

Student  demand  has  a number  of 
dimensions:  the  quality  of  preparation 
of  students  applying  for  the  program, 
offered  admission  to  the  program  and 
accepting  offers  of  admission;  the 
numbers  of  students  applying;  the 
ratio  of  applications  to  offers  of 
admission  and  of  offers  of  admission 
to  acceptances.  It  may  be  argued  that 
this  criterion  will  lead  the  University 
to  be  driven  by  concerns  for  the 
popularity  of  programs,  and  that 
programs  of  interest  to  a relatively 


small  number  of  students  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  do  not  meet  criteria 
of  excellence  will  be  sacrificed.  We 
have  two  responses  to  this  concern. 
One  is  that  in  extraordinary  cases 
programs  in  low  demand  may  be 
“saved”  if  they  show  strongly  against 
the  other  criteria  set  out  above  - 
faculty  scholarship,  relative  ranking  or 
uniqueness  within  the  Ontario 
system,  centrality  to  the  mission  of 
the  University,  etc.  The  second 
response,  however,  is  that  in  an  era  in 
which  hard  choices  must  be  made, 
some  programs  which  it  was  possible 
to  offer  in  a period  of  more  generous 
financing  can  no  longer  be 
maintained.  In  making  these  hard 
choices,  an  important  set  of  signals 
comes  from  students  themselves  in 
the  programs  to  which  they  seek 
access. 

We  also  need  to  ensure  that  our 
programs  are,  at  minimum,  keeping 
pace  with  the  evolution  of  knowledge. 
Programs  are  ways  of  configuring 
knowledge;  and  they  need  to  be  re- 
configured as  knowledge  develops. 

Another  criterion  relates  to  the  place 
of  a given  program  within  the 
Canadian  university  system.  As  the 
largest  and  most  research-intensive 
university  in  the  system,  the 
University  of  Toronto  can  be  expected 
to  offer  programs  that  are  at  least  in 
the  top  third  of  the  system  as  a whole. 
Program  areas  in  which  we  are  judged 
to  be  below  this  level  should  be  left  to 
other  universities  which  provide 
better  programs.  Again,  it  may  be 
argued  that  we  have  a responsibility 
to  our  local  population  to  offer  as 
comprehensive  a range  of  programs  as 
possible.  But  we  do  not  benefit  our 
students  and  potential  students, 
whether  locally  or  more  broadly 
drawn,  by  diluting  the  quality  of  our 
offerings  by  “spreading  ourselves  too 
thin.”  Where  a program  we  offer  is 
unique  within  the  Ontario  system,  it 
warrants  special  consideration.  But 
even  in  such  cases,  uniqueness  needs 
to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
other  factors. 

We  need  to  consider  not  only  where 
each  of  our  programs  fit  within  the 
Ontario  university  system,  but  also 
where  they  fit  within  the  University 
of  Toronto.  As  a research  university, 
we  should  be  offering  a set  of 
programs  that  build  on  our  research 
strengths.  Our  undergraduate  degree 
programs  should  constitute  a level  of 
preparation  sufficient  for  the  student 
to  advance  to  graduate  work,  whether 
or  not  he  or  she  chooses  to  do  so.  Our 
professional  and  graduate  programs 
should  prepare  students  for  leadership 
roles  in  the  professions  and  areas  of 
inquiry  in  which  they  will  engage. 

Finally,  we  need  to  ensure  that  each 
of  our  programs  is  being  offered  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  Programs  with 
very  high  ratios  of  faculty,  space  and 
other  resources  to  students  in 
particular  need  to  be  carefully 
examined  to  determine  whether  they 
are  configured  as  efficiendy  as 
possible,  and  if  so  whether  the 
resource  intensiveness  of  the  program 
is  warranted  by  the  benefits  it 
provides.  (We  shall  return  to  this 
point  shortiy.)  Only  in  extraordinary 
circumstances  should  similar 
resource-intensive  programs  be 
offered  in  more  than  one  division  or 
on  more  than  one  campus.  Very  small 
class  sizes  (smaller  than  10)  can  also 
be  justified  only  in  extraordinary 
circumstances. 


Strategy  3.1.  a:  Each  division  should 
regularly  review  its  programs  against 
the  criteria  of  student  demand,  faculty 
scholarship,  evolution  of  the field, 
relative  ranking  among  similar 
programs  in  Canada,  conformity  with 
the  University's  mission,  and  efficiency 
of delivery.  Programs  judged  to  be 
inadequate  against  these  criteria 
should  be  discontinued  or  reconfigured. 

Regular  review  of  our  program 
offerings  is  a strategy  to  which  we 
shall  return  below.  These  reviews 
should  be  alert  to  the  possible  need  to 
discontinue  or  reconfigure  certain 
programs.  In  general,  unless  a 
program  is  judged  satisfactory  against 
all  of  the  above  criteria,  it  should  be 
considered  a candidate  for 
discontinuance  or  reconfiguration.  As 
noted  above,  there  may  be  some 
extraordinary  cases  in  which  a 
program  does  not  meet  one  of  these 
criteria,  but  is  assessed  so  strongly 
against  the  others  that  it  is  deemed 
worthy  of  retention. 

If  it  is  judged  that  a program  should 
no  longer  be  offered  in  its  current 
form,  one  option  is  clearly  outright 
discontinuance.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the 
substance,  or  some  of  the  substance, 
of  the  program  can  continue  to  be 
offered  in  a format  that  does  meet  the 
criteria  outlined  above.  At  the 
undergraduate  level  in  Arts  and 
Science,  for  example,  some  specialist 
programs  may  be  discontinued,  but 
the  substance  may  continue  to  be 
offered  in  the  format  of  major  or 
minor  programs.  In  professional 
faculties,  some  areas  may  cease  to  be 
offered  as  discrete  programs  but  may 
become  streams  within  a program,  or 
options  within  a stream.  At  the 
graduate  level,  some  departments 
such  as  political  science  have 
reconfigured  certain  fields  of  study  as 
specializations  cutting  across  fields.  In 
some  cases,  areas  of  study  that  were 
waning  when  assessed  against  one  or 
more  of  the  above  criteria  might  be 
embraced  within  an  area  of  growing 
strength,  as  will  be  discussed  shortly. 

We  should  make  it  clear  here  that  we 
are  talking  about  the  reconfiguration 
of  programs,  not  administrative 
structures.  While  there  are  gains  to  be 
made  through  administrative  re- 
organization (and  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  that  below),  by  and  large 
they  pale  in  contrast  to  the  long-term 
gains  to  be  made  through  the 
reconfiguration  of  resources  made 
possible  through  a restructuring  of 
programs. 

Areas  of  Focus: 

Beyond  the  consideration  of  what  we 
expect  from  all  of  our  programs,  we 
need  to  consider  what  criteria  we  will 
apply  to  determine  those  areas  to 
which  we  want  to  give  particular 
focus.  Much  of  what  we  have  said 
above  regarding  the  linking  of 
teaching  and  research  and  the 
organization  and  format  of  programs 
is  relevant  here.  In  addition,  we  need 
to  consider  what  characteristics 
identify  specific  areas  of  study 
warranting  particular  emphasis. 

Objective  3.2:  The  University  of 
Toronto  will  give particular  emphasis 
to  supporting,  strengthening  and 
developing  programs  that: 

• are  in  demand  by  outstanding 
students 


• have  associated  faculty  who  are 
leading  scholars,  and  who  bring 
their  scholarship  to  bear  in  their 
teaching 

• are  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  areas  of 
study  within  which  they  are  offered 

• are  regarded  by  peers  to  be  or  to  have 
the  potential  to  be  the  best  programs 
of  their  kind  in  Canada,  and  among 
the  top  quartile  of  similar  programs 
in  North  America 

• advance  the  mission  of  the 
University  of  Toronto 

• exploit  fully  and  efficiently  all  of  the 
resources  of  the  University  that  are 
relevant  to  an  area  of  study 

• develop,  where  appropriate, 
partnerships  with  other  universities 
and  with  other  organizations  to 
foster  research  and  deliver  teaching 
programs. 

The  areas  of  study  on  which  we 
should  place  particular  emphasis  are 
those  that  well  exceed  the  basic 
threshold  of  acceptability  described 
under  the  previous  objective.  The 
level  of  demand  should  be  greater, 
faculty  performance  stronger,  ranking 
relative  to  similar  programs  higher, 
etc.  We  need  to  focus  resources  in 
areas  that  not  only  are  consistent 
with,  but  also  advance  the  mission  of 
the  University  - that  function  on  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  and 
technology,  and  that  strengthen  the 
linkage  between  teaching  and 
research.  We  also  need  to  direct 
resources  to  areas  where  they  can  be 
used  not  only  efficiently  but  creatively 
- exploiting  potential  synergy  within 
the  University  and  between  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  other 
potential  academic  and  social 
partners. 

Strategy  3. 2.  a:  In  preparing  its 
academic  plan,  each  division  should 
review  its  programs  to  determine  the 
areas  of  priority  in  which  additional 
resources  are  necessary  to  maintain  and 
develop  current  areas  of  strength.  In 
determining  these  priorities,  the 
following  criteria  should  be  applied: 
student  demand,  faculty  performance, 
linkage  between  undergraduate  and 
graduate  teaching  and  research 
strengths,  evolution  of  the  area, 
relative  ranking  of  the  program  among 
similar  programs  in  North  America, 
relationship  to  the  mission  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  magnitude  of 
the  gap  between  potential  performance 
and  actual  performance  without 
additional  resources,  possibility  of 
partnerships  with  other  divisions  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  or  other 
universities  to  maintain  and  develop 
strength. 

Our  policy  of  reallocation  means  that 
we  can  continue  to  build  upon  the 
strengths  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  to  focus  our  investments 
in  areas  of  priority.  Much  of  this 
investment  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  and  develop  areas  of  study 
in  which  the  University  of  Toron  to  is 
currently  strong.  Given  the  fact  that 
about  30  percent  of  the  faculty  will 
retire  before  the  year  2000,  a number 
of  these  areas  of  strength  are  likely  to 
be  brought  into  jeopardy.  It  is  not 
likely  that  all  of  these  areas  can 
indeed  be  maintained.  In  assigning 
priorities  among  them,  divisions 
should  consider  the  quality  of  each  as 
indicated  by  the  factors  we  have  listed 
above:  student  demand,  faculty 
performance,  evolution  of  the  area, 
peer  assessment,  etc. 
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In  assigning  priorities,  divisions 
should  also  take  account  of  the 
“resource  gap”  that  each  area  faces  - 
the  level  of  resources  necessary  to 
restore  the  area  to  its  former  quality 
or  to  realize  its  potential.  In  some 
areas,  this  gap  may  be  very  large;  in 
others,  a marginal  investment  of 
resources  can  maintain  or  develop  the 
critical  mass  necessary  to  offer  a 
program  of  excellent  quality.  The 
larger  the  resource  gap,  the  stronger  is 
the  case  that  must  be  made  that  a 
given  area  should  be  favoured  over 
others  in  which  smaller  investments 
are  necessary.  And  in  any  case,  close 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
possibility  that  the  resources  in  one 
area  can  be  supplemented,  perhaps 
through  some  reconfiguration  of 
programs,  with  resources  that  exist 
elsewhere  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  or  in  other  universities. 

Strategy  3.2.b:  In  preparing  its 
academic  plan , each  division  should 
review  its  programs  to  determine  the 
areas  of  priority  in  which  additional 
resources  are  necessary  to  build  upon 
current  strengths  to  develop  offerings 
in  emerging  areas  of  study.  In 
determining  these  areas  of  priority , the 
criteria  listed  above  should  be  applied , 
with  particular  attention  for 
exploiting  synergy  among  current 
resources  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  with  other  institutions  with 
whom  partnerships  might  be  formed. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  rich 
resources  across  a wide  range  of  fields, 
but  these  resources  are  not,  in  many 
cases,  drawn  together  in  ways  that 
recognize  the  evolution  of  disciplines 
and  the  potential  synergy  among 
currendy  disparate  areas.  We  need  to 
do  much  more  to  identify  and  realize 
the  gains  that  can  be  made  by 
reconfiguring  areas  of  study  along 
these  lines.  While  recognizing  that 
much  remains  to  be  done,  it  is 
nonetheless  important  to  note  that 
the  history  of  the  University  has  been 
one  of  continual  evolution  in  this 
respect,  and  that  experience  provides 
several  examples  of  what  can  be  done. 
In  the  recent  past,  a number  of 
divisions  have  drawn  resources 
together  in  creative  ways  to  develop 
new  offerings.  At  the  undergraduate 
level,  the  Department  of  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering  led  a 
cross-disciplinary  initiative,  drawing 
upon  and  augmenting  the  resources 
of  two  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  departments  and  three 
Arts  and  Science  departments 
(including,  most  notably,  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science), 
that  culminated  in  the  establishment 
of  a program  in  computer 
engineering.  This  program  both  built 
upon  existing  strengths  and 
responded  to  strong  external  demand; 
and  the  new  configuration  of 
resources  developed  as  a result  led  to 
an  expansion  of  graduate  education 
and  research  funding  in  related  areas 
as  well.  Another  noteworthy  example 
is  the  development  of  the  Division  of 
the  Environment  within  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  with  a program 
structure  which  is  predicated  on  the 
marriage  of  disciplinary  strength  with 
a coherent  sequence  of 
interdisciplinary  courses. 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  been  a leader  among 
Ontario  universities  in  the 
development  of  collaborative  and 
combined  programs.  Indeed, 
interdisciplinary  and  cross- 
disciplinary  work  may  be  most 


appropriate  at  advanced  levels  after 
students  have  gained  a firm 
disciplinary  base.  (As  emerging  areas 
of  study  evolve  to  take  on  “proto- 
disciplinary”  status,  however,  they 
may  take  their  place  alongside  other 
disciplines  at  the  undergraduate 
level.)  “Collaborative”  programs,  such 
as  the  master’s  program  in 
environmental  studies,  are  based  on 
themes  which  cross-cut  various 
existing  programs.  Students  register 
in  “home”  departments  but  have 
access  to  interdisciplinary  courses 
and,  given  certain  conditions  of 
eligibility,  to  courses  in  other 
departments.  Through  the  addition 
of  one  or  more  interdisciplinary 
courses  and  agreements  among 
participating  departments  regarding 
framework,  such  programs  allow 
students  to  deepen  their  disciplinary 
bases  while  also  pursuing  a cross- 
disciplinary  theme.  “Combined” 
programs,  such  as  the  LL.B./Ph.D.  in 
philosophy  are  those  which  allow 
students  to  integrate  two  programs  of 
study  leading  to  two  distinct  degrees. 
Between  1985-86  and  1991-92,  the 
University  of  Toronto  accounted  for 
half  of  the  collaborative  programs  and 
all  of  the  combined  programs 
introduced  in  Ontario  universities. 

At  the  provostial  level,  several 
initiatives  have  recendy  been 
undertaken  to  foster  interdisciplinary 
education.  The  Provost  has  appointed 
a Provostial  Advisor  on 
Environmental  Education,  and  will 
soon  announce  the  appointment  of  a 
Provosdal  Advisor  on  Population 
Health.  Each  of  these  individuals  is 
to  be  charged  with  the  review  of  our 
resources  and  offerings  in  these  areas 
respectively,  to  determine  how  our 
rich  resources  in  each  of  these  areas 
can  best  be  brought  together  in 
support  of  our  academic  programs, 
and  to  act  as  a facilitator  in 
encouraging  and  coordinating 
initiatives  in  these  areas.  In  addition, 
two  cross-disciplinary  provostial 
reviews,  one  of  international  studies 
and  one  of  mathematical  sciences, 
have  been  established,  also  charged 
with  reviewing  our  inter-related 
strengths  within  these  respective  areas 
and  determining  how  they  can  be 
built  upon  and  further  developed. 

This  is  a record  of  innovation  upon 
which  we  should  continue  to  build. 

As  noted  in  the  Tuohy  report  on 
enrolment  balance,  collaborative  and 
combined  programs  have  been 
mounted  with  limited  additional 
resources,  and  have  depended  heavily 
upon  the  good-will  of  participating 
departments  and  of  individual  faculty 
members.  Where  such  programs 
meet  the  criteria  discussed  above  and 
are  incorporated  into  divisional 
academic  plans,  they  can  be  placed  on 
a sounder  resource  base. 

We  also  need  to  look  beyond  our  own 
walls  for  opportunities  for 
collaboration.  Both  formal  and 
informal  inter-university  research 
networks  are  an  important  feature  of 
scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  them  below.  Here  we  note 
that  such  networks  provide  a seed- 
bed for  the  inter-university 
collaboration  in  the  offering  of 
academic  programs,  such  as  the 
proposal  to  develop  a graduate 
program  in  manufacturing 
engineering  involving  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  McMaster  and 
Waterloo  Universities. 


4.  Finding  the  Right 
Enrolment  Balance 

Vice-Provost  Tuohy,  in  her  report  on 
“Finding  the  Right  Enrolment 
Balance,”  recommended  the 
expansion  of  existing  graduate 
programs  and  the  development  of 
new  graduate  programs  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  while 
recognizing  that  the  appropriate 
degree  of  expansion,  and  the 
appropriate  balance  between  new  and 
existing  programs,  would  vary  across 
areas  of  study.  She  also  suggested  that 
a reduction  in  undergraduate 
enrolment  would  facilitate  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  education,  and  noted 
that  given  the  opportunities  inherent 
in  a reduction  of  enrolment,  “the  need 
for  imaginative  thinking  and 
innovation  is  at  least  as  great  at  the 
undergraduate  as  at  the  graduate 
level.”  Finally,  she  reviewed 
dimensions  of  the  current  debate 
about  appropriate  models  of 
professional  education,  and  expressed 
the  view  that,  while  no  one  model 
was  appropriate  for  all  professional 
areas,  a “second-entry”  model,  in 
which  students  complete  a period  of 
university  study  or  a full 
undergraduate  degree  before  entering 
the  professional  program,  was  in 
general  most  consistent  with  the 
evolution  of  professional  areas  of 
practice  and  the  strengths  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  She  envisaged 
a period  of  innovation  and 
development  in  professional 
education  at  the  University,  and  on 
balance  a shift  of  enrolment  toward 
second-entry  programs. 

The  Tuohy  report  has  been  discussed 
and  debated  widely  within  the 
University.  In  some  quarters  it  was 
enthusiastically  received;  in  others, 
grave  concern  was  expressed.  The 
response  to  the  report  has  reinforced 
our  awareness  of  the  differences 
across  divisions  and  disciplines  in  the 
opportunities  and  constraints  that 
bear  upon  the  question  of  the 
appropriate  balance  between  graduate 
and  undergraduate  enrolment. 

We  have  responded  to  a number  of 
specific  recommendations  of  the 
Tuohy  report  throughout  this  paper; 
here  we  address  the  more  general 
issue  of  the  appropriate  balance  of 
enrolment.  It  is  our  view  that  the 
balance  of  our  enrolment  is  best  seen 
as  an  aggregate  outcome  of  a number 
of  the  objectives  and  strategies  which 
we  are  proposing  in  this  paper,  rather 
than  an  objective  in  itself.  Ensuring 
that  the  vast  majority  of  our  faculty 
are  fully  engaged  in  undergraduate 
teaching,  graduate  teaching  and 
supervision  and  research  and 
scholarship,  for  example,  will  have  the 
effect  of  enhancing  our  current 
capacity  at  the  graduate  level  in  some 
areas  where  faculty  involvement  in 
graduate  education  is  relatively  low. 

In  other  areas,  however,  where  faculty 
involvement  in  undergraduate 
education  is  relatively  low,  this 
objective  will  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  capacity  at  the 
undergraduate  level. 

In  aggregate,  we  believe  that  the 
effects  and  the  implications  of 
pursuing  the  objectives  and  strategies 
set  out  in  this  report  - particularly 
those  relating  to  the  linking  of 
teaching  and  research,  improving  the 
organization  and  format  of  our 
undergraduate,  graduate  and 
professional  programs,  and  recruiting 
and  supporting  outstanding  students 


- will  be  to  shift  the  balance  of  our 
enrolment  somewhat  toward  graduate 
and  second-entry  professional 
programs.  In  our  view  the  objectives 
we  have  set  out  for  undergraduate 
education  - particularly  improving 
the  linkage  between  teaching  and 
research  and  scholarship  - can  likely 
best  be  accomplished  if  our 
undergraduate  enrolment  is  smaller, 
although  this  assumption  will  be 
tested  as  divisions  formulate  their 
plans.  We  also  believe  that,  on 
balance,  pursuing  our  objectives  for 
graduate  education  implies  an  overall 
increase  in  graduate  enrolment,  where 
the  linkage  between  teaching  and 
research  is  most  immediate.  Finally, 
we  expect  that  playing  a leadership 
role  in  professional  education  will 
imply,  in  some  but  not  all  of  our 
professional  faculties,  the 
development  and  expansion  of 
second-entry  professional  programs, 
including  professionally  oriented 
master’s  degrees. 

We  believe  that  a shift  of  enrolment 
toward  the  graduate  level  would  be 
entirely  consistent  with  the  objectives 
we  have  set  out  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  our  programs  at  both  the 
undergraduate  and  the  graduate  level. 
Our  experience  has  been,  as  noted  in 
the  Tuohy  report,  that  expansion  at 
the  graduate  level  has  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  the  quality  of  our  intake 
into  graduate  programs.  A review  of 
the  average  entering  GPAs  of 
students  across  all  graduate 
departments  in  1987-88  and  1991-92 
indicated  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  departments  which 
expanded  their  graduate  enrolments 
experienced 'stable  or  increasing 
average  entering  GPAs.  At  the 
undergraduate  level,  however,  as 
noted  below,  expansion  in 
undergraduate  numbers  has  been 
associated  with  an  overall  decline  in 
the  grades  of  entering  students, 
although  experience  in  this  regard  has 
varied  across  divisions.  We  further 
believe  that  some  of  the  proposals  we 
have  made  regarding  the  linking  of 
teaching  and  research  and  the 
organization  and  format  of  academic 
programs  can  more  feasibly  be 
achieved  with  some  reduction  of  our 
undergraduate  numbers,  and  would 
be  jeopardized  by  a significant 
expansion  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

A shift  of  enrolment  balance  in  the 
direction  of  graduate  education 
would,  indeed,  bring  us  closer  to  the 
norm  for  other  large  publicly 
supported  research  universities  in 
North  America.  In  1987-88,  the 
latest  year  for  which  we  have  strictly 
comparable  data,  doctoral  and 
master’s  degrees  amounted  to  20 
percent  of  all  degrees  conferred  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  (excluding  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education).  The  comparable 
proportion  (also  excluding  graduate 
education  programs)  ranged  from  25 
percent  to  35  percent  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  - Twin 
Cities,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - 
Madison,  the  University  of  Illinois  - 
Urbana,  the  University  of  California  - 
Los  Angeles,  the  University  of 
California  - Berkeley  and  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

While  we  expect  that  the  pursuit  of 
the  objectives  and  strategies  we  set 
out  in  this  paper  will  lead  to  some 
rebalancing  of  enrolment  in  the 
direction  of  graduate  and  second- 
entry  professional  programs,  such 
rebalancing  is  not  an  objective  to  be 
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pursued  for  its  own  sake.  We  are  fully 
cognizant,  moreover,  that  the 
implications  of  these  objectives  and 
strategies  for  the  balance  between 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
enrolment  will  vary  significandy 
across  divisions  and  departments,  and 
can  be  fully  explored  only  in  those 
local  contexts.  We  have  therefore 
developed  no  objectives  or  strategies 
relating  to  enrolment  balance  per  se. 

5.  Strengthening  Our 
Participation  in 
Research  Networks 

Scholarship  belongs  to  no  one 
institution;  it  is  fostered  in 
communities  of  scholars  and 
researchers  who  share,  critique  and 
build  upon  each  other’s  work.  These 
communities  span  universities  within 
and  across  nations;  and  they  link 
universities  and  other  organizations  in 
society.  The  existence  of  these 
constantly  evolving  networks  is 
central  to  the  development  of 
knowledge  and  technology-  they  are 
the  source  of  new  ideas,  challenges 
and  refinements. 

Objective  5.1:  In  the  vast  majority  of 
the  areas  in  which  it  is  involved,  the 
University  of  Toronto  should  be 
represented  in  a significant  node  or 
nodes  of  an  international  network  of 
scholars. 

We  have  said  a good  deal  above  about 
the  importance  of  ensuring  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  faculty  are  active 
scholars.  An  important  corollary  is 
that  they  participate  in  and  contribute 
to  scholarly  and  research  networks. 

We  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  this 
respect.  We  lead  Canadian 
universities  in  the  number  of  our 
faculty  who  have  been  recognized 
with  distinguished  scholarly  awards, 
such  as  membership  in  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  and  Killam  and 
Steacie  awards  and  fellowship  in 
international  scientific  and 
professional  societies.  We  need  to 
continue  and  to  build  upon  this 
record  of  success.  The  strategies  for 
achieving  this  objective  are  essentially 
twofold  - we  need  to  maintain  and 
develop  a critical  mass  of  scholars  and 
researchers  in  each  of  the  areas  in 
which  we  wish  to  be  involved,  and  we 
need  to  facilitate  their  participation  in 
scholarly  networks. 

Strategy  5.1. a:  In  formulating  its 
academic  plan,  each  division  should 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  a critical  mass  of 
scholars  in  each  of  the  areas  of study  in 
which  it  wishes  to  be  involved. 

Nodes  of  information  networks  are 
not  defined  by  their  physical  location: 
it  is  possible  for  single  scholars  or 
groups  of  scholars  who  are  at  some 
physical  distance  from  each  other  to 
come  to  constitute,  through  continual 
exchange,  a node  within  a broader 
network.  Nonetheless,  most  scholars 
flourish  in  a supportive  environment 
that  includes  the  physical  presence  of 
others  in  their  field  or  in  closely 
related  areas.  As  we  argue  again 
below  in  the  context  of  our  discussion 
of  information  technology,  such 
technology  enhances  but  does  not 
replace  ongoing  patterns  of  academic 
exchange  that  include  face-to-face 
contact.  Daily  exchange  - over  coffee 
or  lunch,  or  even  in  the  elevator,  as 
well  as  in  the  laboratory,  the  library, 
or  the  seminar  - allows  for  a 
spontaneity  and  serendipity  that 


mediated  communication  is  less  likely 
to  achieve.  The  presence  of  a 
community  of  scholars  also  increases 
the  attractiveness  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  a destination  for  visitors  of 
distinction  who  themselves  enrich  our 
academic  environment  and 
strengthen  our  links  to  broader 
networks. 

In  the  planning  of  complement,  then, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
evolution  of  research  networks,  the 
nodes  in  those  networks  in  which  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  positioned  to 
play  a role,  our  capacity  to  maintain 
and  develop  a critical  mass  of  scholars 
and  researchers  in  those  areas,  and 
our  ability  to  recombine  and 
marginally  augment  resources  to 
develop  critical  masses  in  emerging 
areas. 

Strategy  5,l.b:  Each  division  should 
seek  ways  to  enhance  the flow  of 
distinguished  visitors  in  each  of  the 
areas  of  study  in  which  it  is  involved. 

Given  current  and  developing 
information  technology  as  well  as 
more  traditional  publication  media, 
scholarly  networks  are  not  dependent 
upon  face-to-face  interaction.  Yet 
they  can  be  greatly  enhanced,  as  just 
noted,  by  the  opportunities  for 
informal  and  spontaneous  exchange 
that  are  possible  when  scholars  share 
a physical  location  over  a period  of 
time.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
choice  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as 
the  host  university  for  the  Fields 
Institute  for  Mathematical  Science 
was  greeted  across  the  University  is 
testimony  to  the. recognition  of  the 
continuing  importance  of  physical 
proximity  for  scholarly  communities. 

Each  division  should  actively  seek  out 
visitors  by  urging  faculty  members  to 
be  alert  to  opportunities  for  inviting 
members  of  the  scholarly  networks  in 
which  they  are  engaged  to  spend  time 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
most  obvious  opportunities  are 
presented  by  research  leaves;  but 
other  possibilities  such  as  faculty 
exchanges  could  be  much  more 
actively  pursued  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  In  some  divisions, 
distinguished  visitors  might  include 
not  only  academics  but  also  visitors 
from  industry,  government,  cultural 
institutions  or  other  social 
organizations.  Regarding  shorter- 
term  visits,  divisions  should  take 
advantage  of  the  visits  of  external 
readers  of  doctoral  theses  and  external 
reviewers  of  programs  and  units,  and 
should  involve  such  visitors  in  the  life 
of  the  divisions  through  the 
presentation  of  or  attendance  at  a 
seminar,  lecture  or  workshop.  Those 
divisions  whose  plans  include  active 
recruitment  and  involvement  of 
visitors  can  make  a case  within  those 
plans  for  space  to  accommodate 
visitors. 

Strategy  5.1.c:  The  University  of 
Toronto  as  a whole  should  build  up  its 
capacity  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
research  and  scholarship  across 
institutional  and  national  boundaries. 

Initiatives  for  exchange  are  most 
likely  to  arise  at  the  divisional  and 
departmental  levels.  At  the  central 
level,  the  University'  can  provide  a 
framework  to  foster  such  exchanges, 
as  well  as  developing  institution-to- 
institution  agreements.  At  the 
provincial  and  national  levels,  for 
example,  the  Vice-President  - 
Research  and  International  Relations 
has  facilitated  the  University’s 
participation  in  government-funded 


Centres  of  Excellence  programs 
linking  researchers  in  different 
universities  and  in  the  private  sector. 
In  addition,  the  development  of  our 
library  as  a major  participant  in 
international  networks  of  information 
exchange  is  critical  to  these 
endeavours,  as  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  section  of  this  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  international 
arena,  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
not  been  as  active  in  fostering 
relationships  at  the  institutional  level 
as  have  some  other  research 
universities  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  Vice-President  - 
Research  and  International  Relations 
is  currently  undertaking  a round  of 
discussions  that  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  an  international 
strategy  for  the  University  of  Toronto, 
dealing  both  with  areas  of  emphasis 
and  with  effective  mechanisms. 

Throughout  the  development  and 
implementation  of  this  strategy,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  balance  the 
appropriate  roles  of  academic 
administrators  at  the  central  and 
divisional  levels,  as  well  as  the  roles  of 
individual  faculty  members  and 
students.  Each  of  these  categories  of 
members  of  the  University 
community  can  be  more  effective  in 
developing  certain  dimensions  of  our 
relationships  with  international 
research  networks  than  others;  and 
we  need  to  ensure  that  resources  are 
directed  to  them  accordingly.  We 
need,  for  example,  to  balance  the 
advantages  of  supporting  the  travel  of 
graduate  students  and  faculty  to 
international  conferences  against  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  sending 
academic  administrators  to  establish 
and  solidify  relationships  with  other 
institutions. 

Objective  5.2:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  to  be  a leader 
in  the  creation  of  knowledge  and 
technology,  while  being  alert  to 
opportunities  to  develop  creative 
applications  of  that  knowledge  and 
technology. 

We  can  never  lose  sight  of  the 
university’s  fundamental  mission  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  human 
knowledge  without  regard  to  its 
immediate  practical  utility.  No  other 
institution  in  society  has  this  mission 
at  its  core.  Yet  the  pursuit  of  this 
mission  is  essential  if  the  store  of 
human  knowledge  is  to  increase  - 
and,  indeed,  ultimately  to  be  applied 
to  social  purposes.  As  we  develop  our 
relations  with  academic  and  non- 
academic  partners,  we  must  ensure 
that  those  partnerships  are  consistent 
with  our  fundamental  commitment  to 
free  inquiry  and  “basic”  research. 

This  mission  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  development  of  creative 
applications  of  knowledge  and  with 
the  transfer  and  dissemination  of 
technology.  Indeed,  too  sharp  a 
distinction  is  sometimes  drawn 
between  “basic”  and  “applied” 
research.  What  is  at  issue  in  this 
distinction  may  come  down  to  the 
genesis  of  the  question  to  be  pursued. 
Does  the  question  arise 
“endogenously,”  as  part  of  the 
unfolding  of  a line  of  inquiry?  Or 
does  it  arise  “exogenously,”  from  the 
desire  to  solve  a problem  which  has 
arisen  in  industry  or  society,  or  to 
serve  a broader  social  purpose?  From 
the  university’s  perspective,  the 
exploration  of  these  questions, 
whatever  their  genesis,  must  be 
conducted  according  to  scholarly 


standards,  and  should  extend  the 
frontiers  of  the  area  of  study  within 
which  they  are  conducted.  Within 
these  parameters,  both  types  of 
questions  are  appropriate  pursuits  for 
university-based  researchers. 

Objective  5.3:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  attain  and  maintain 
the  pre-eminent  position  among 
Canadian  universities  in  the  number 
and  value  of  research  awards  received 
from  the  three federal  granting 
councils,  per  eligible  faculty  member. 

Levels  of  research  funding  awarded 
on  a peer-reviewed  basis  by  granting 
councils  constitute  both  a measure  of 
the  recognition  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  within  research  networks  and 
a crucial  source  of  financial  support 
for  research.  Traditionally,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  ranked  first 
in  the  level  of  awards  received  from 
the  Natural  Science  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC),  the 
Medical  Research  Council  (MRC) 
and  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  of 
Canada  (SSHRCC).  In  1991-92,  our 
rank  slipped  to  second  (behind  UBC) 
in  NSERC  funding,  and  second 
(behind  the  Universite  de  Montreal) 
in  SSHRCC  funding;  but  we 
recovered  the  top  rank  in  both 
categories  in  1992-93. 

Our  top  ranking  in  research  funding 
is  a function  not  only  of  the 
excellence  of  our  faculty  but  of  our 
size.  On  some  other  measures,  such 
as  the  ratio  of  the  number  or  value  of 
research  grants  to  eligible  faculty 
members,  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  not  ranked  first  in  recent  years. 
Clearly  continued  effort  is  necessary 
to  maintain  our  first-ranked  position 
in  the  overall  value  of  awards,  and  to 
improve  our  position  on  a per- 
eligible-faculty-member  basis. 

Strategy  5. 3.  a:  Each  division  should 
provide  incentives  and  support  for 
faculty  members  to  participate  in  grant 
competitions  for  research  support  and 
to  take  care  to  include  in  their  proposal 
all  eligible  direct  costs  of  their  research. 

We  have  discussed  above  the 
importance  of  encouraging  faculty 
members  to  involve  graduate  students 
in  their  research  projects,  and 
accordingly  to  seek  research  funding 
to  support  student  research  assistants. 
We  suggested  in  that  context  that 
social  science  and  humanities 
departments  might  provide,  from 
their  SSHRCC  General  Research 
Grant  allocations,  seed  money  to 
support  the  development  of  grant 
proposals  involving  graduate  students. 
It  is  also  very  much  in  the  interest  of 
divisions  and  departments  to  ensure 
that  direct  costs  of  research  are 
covered  as  much  as  possible  by 
research  grants,  to  relieve  the  burden 
upon  their  own  budgets. 

Other  mechanisms  to  encourage  and 
support  faculty  members  in  seeking 
support  from  federal  granting 
councils  include  the  workshops 
offered  by  University  of  Toronto 
Research  Services  on  a discipline- 
specific  basis.  Divisions  and 
departments  should  avail  themselves 
of  this  service,  and  should  build  upon 
it  to  develop  internal  workshops 
drawing  on  the  experience  of 
colleagues  who  have  made  successful 
applications.  Some  departments  have 
established  a position  of  research 
coordinator,  held  by  a faculty  member 
charged  with  alerting  colleagues  to 
research  and  funding  opportunities, 
and  wi  th  facilitating  workshops  and 
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other  support  mechanisms.  In  some 
other  universities,  grant  proposals  are 
reviewed  by  a departmental 
committee  prior  to  submission,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the 
submission.  We  should  be 
experimenting  more  widely  with  such 
mechanisms  to  support  our  research 
enterprise,  and  sharing  our  experience 
across  divisions. 

Objective  5.4:  The  University  should 
seek,  maintain  and  enhance 
alternative  sources  of  research funding 
from  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

While  we  should  strive  to  increase 
and  maintain  our  share  of  funding 
from  the  granting  councils,  seeking 
alternative  sources  of  research  funding 
is  both  prudent  and  desirable. 
Broadening  the  base  of  research 
support  would  make  us  less 
vulnerable  to  changes  in  the  levels  of 
federal  funding  to  the  granting 
councils.  It  also  increases  both  the 
magnitude  of  research  funding  and 
the  range  of  research  type,  from  the 
basic  to  the  applied.  In  addition, 
unlike  the  federal  granting  councils, 
many  alternative  sources  of  research 
funding  usually  pay  for  the  indirect 
cost  of  research,  thus  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of 
the  University’s  research 
infrastructure. 

Strategy  5. 4. a:  The  University  should 
take  every  opportunity  to  publicize, 
both  internally  and  externally,  the 
positive  impact  of  the  Technology 
Fund  Programs  (now  administered  by 
Technology  Ontario)  on  University 
research  and  graduate  student 
training,  and  the  direct  and  indirect 
contributions  of  this  activity  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  province. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
developments  with  respect  to  research 
funding  in  Ontario  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  establishment  by  the 
government  of  Ontario  in  1986  of  the 
Technology  Fund  and  the  various 
programs  it  supports:  the  centres  of 
excellence  program,  the  University 
Research  Incentives  Fund  (URIF), 
and  the  Industry  Program.  The 
University  of  Toronto  is  a participant 
in  five  of  he  seven  centres  of 
excellence;  has  received  substantial 
funding  in  URIF  competitions  (in  the 
form  of  grants  matching  private 
sector  contributions);  and  is 
participating  in  a number  of 
partnerships  under  the  Industry 
Program.  These  sources  of  funding 
have  made  a significant  contribution 
to  research  and  graduate  student 
support  in  engineering  and  the 
physical  sciences. 

Strategy  5.1.  b:  The  University  should 
seek  every  possible  opportunity  to 
publicize  the  many  positive  outcomes  of 
the  networks  of centres  of  excellence 
program  of  the federal  government  and 
to  urge  the  government  to  maintain 
and  expand  the  program. 

Another  significant  development  in 
research  funding  has  been  the  advent 
of  the  federal  networks  of  centres  of 
excellence  program.  Funded  by  the 
three  granting  councils,  this  program 
has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  national 
networks  of  researchers  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  being  an 
important  node  in  a number  of  these 
networks.  The  program  has  also 
brought  the  University  into  closer 
contact  with  industry  and  other 
private  sector  organizations,  thus 
opening  new  avenues  for  technology 


transfer  with  its  positive  impact  on 
both  the  economy  and  the  University. 

Strategy  5.1.  c:  The  University  should 
review  its  policies  and  practices  on 
contract  research  with  the  goal  of 
making  it  attractive  for  our  researchers 
to  participate  in  this  type  of  research. 

In  particular,  greater  support  in 
contract  negotiation  should  be 
provided.  In  negotiating  contracts, 
both  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  should 
always  be  included. 

Research  networks  and  partnerships 
link  academics  with  each  other,  but 
also  with  others  outside  the 
university,  in  industry,  government 
and  community  organizations. 
Contractual  relationships  with  such 
agencies  can  stimulate  inquiry, 
provide  researchers  with  access  to 
data  and  technology,  enable  our 
researchers  to  apply  their  talents  to 
problems  of  immediate  economic  and 
social  benefit,  and  contribute  to  the 
support  of  our  research  infrastructure 
at  both  central  and  divisional  levels 
through  the  inclusion  of  indirect  . 
research  costs  in  the  contracts. 
Contract  research  in  some  cases  also 
attracts  matching  funds  from  both 
provincial  and  federal  sources  and 
thus  has  an  attractive  “multiplier 
effect.” 


6.  Recruiting  and 
Supporting 
Outstanding 
Students 

On  the  assumption  that  excellent 
students  choose  excellent  programs, 
the  quality  of  our  students  is  a 
measure  of  the  quality  of  our 
programs.  More  important,  however, 
the  quality  of  our  students  is  a 
component  of  the  quality  of  our 
programs,  and  of  the  life  of  the 
University  in  general.  As  a recent 
editorial  in  The  Globe  and  Mail  put  it 
in  response  to  the  article  in  The 
Economist  cited  above,  “The  great 
value  of  the  university  is  the 
opportunity  to  meet  face  to  face  with 
other  students  and  to  have  one’s  own 
ideas  challenged,  deliberately  in 
seminars  and  laboratories  and 
midnight  arguments,  incidentally  just 
by  the  act  of  being  on  campus,  poised 
to  encounter  the  unexpected.”  The 
quality  of  education  and  student  life 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  is  a 
function,  not  just  of  the  quality  of  our 
programs  and  our  faculty,  but  of  the 
talents  and  diverse  perspectives  that 
students  themselves  bring  to  their 
mutual  encounters. 

Objective  6.1:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  show  continual 
improvement  in  the  quality  of 
entering  students  relative  to  the 
available  pool. 

This  is  an  area  to  which  we  need  to 
pay  much  more  attention,  both  in 
Arts  and  Science  and  in  first-entry 
professional  programs.  To  the  extent 
that  the  entering  averages  of  students 
who  come  to  us  direcdy  from  high 
school  is  a measure  of  the  academic 
quality  of  the  incoming  class,  our 
recent  record  gives  cause  for  concern. 
Overall,  we  have  experienced  a 
decline  in  quality  on  this  measure, 
although  experience  varies  across 
divisions.  Entering  averages,  however, 
are  only  one  way  of  assessing  the 
quality  of  students  entering  our 
undergraduate  programs.  In  a number 
of  divisions,  other  factors  are  taken 
into  account,  such  as  the  student’s 


initiative  and  talents  shown  through 
involvement  in  extracurricular 
activities  and  programs,  the  student’s 
aptitude  in  a particular  professional 
area,  and  an  assessment  of  the 
standards  employed  at  the  high 
school  at  which  the  student  was 
educated.  We  need  to  make  fuller  use 
across  the  university  of  additional 
instruments  for  assessing  applicants 
to  our  programs,  including  written 
statements  of  interest  and  intent  and, 
where  feasible,  interviews,  to  expand 
the  basis  upon  which  we  make 
admission  decisions.  In  order  to  gain 
greater  flexibility  in  our  admissions 
process,  we  should  explore  ways  of 
relaxing  some  of  the  constraints 
imposed  by  our  participation  in  the 
Ontario  Universities’  Application 
Centre. 

To  a large  extent,  our  capacity  to 
attract  outstanding  students  is  a 
function  of  our  ability  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  quality  of  our 
undergraduate  programs  by 
enhancing  the  link  between  teaching 
and  research,  improving  the 
organization  and  format  of  our 
programs,  and  restructuring  our  areas 
of  study  as  discussed  above.  As  Vice- 
Provost  Tuohy  put  it  in  her  report  on 
enrolment  balance: 

Under  any  reasonable  scenario,  the 
undergraduate  component  of  the  UofT 
will  remain  among  the  largest  in  North 
America.  From  the  student  perspective, 
this  can  be  both  a strength  and  a 
weakness.  Our  size  is  in  large  part  a 
function  of  our  diversity,  and  vice  versa. 
We  offer  our  students  a rich  array  of 
programs,  and  of  selection  within  those 
programs.  But  the  very  size  of  the  place 
can  be  daunting,  and  the  drawing 
together  of  students  with  very  different 
interests  makes  more  complex  the 
process  of  building  community.  The 
smaller  scale  of  most  of  the  institutions 
with  which  we  compete  for 
undergraduate  students  gives  those 
institutions  an  advantage.  As  long  as  our 
particular  programs  are  similar  in 
content  and  format  to  those  offered  by 
competing  institutions,  our  competitors’ 
advantage  of  smaller  size  is  likely  to  be 
definitive  for  many  students.  In 
appealing  to  such  students  in  the  past  we 
have  relied  on  the  quality  of  our 
programs  to  overcome  the  disadvantage 
of  our  larger  size.  But  several  of  our 
competitors  offer  programs  of  excellent 
quality.  We  need  to  enhance  our 
distinctiveness  by  rethinking  the  content 
and  the  format  of  our  undergraduate 
programs. 

Strategy  6.1. a:  Within  a framework 
and  strategy  for  the  University  as  a 
whole,  each  division  should  develop  a 
recruitment  strategy  to  attract  excellent 
undergraduate  students,  including 
specific  strategies  targeted  at  those  with 
the  most  outstanding  academic  records. 

Although  the  continued  development 
of  our  programs  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  attract  excellent  students,  we 
cannot  rely  entirely  on  the  premise 
that  “if  we  build  it,  they  will  come.” 
We  also  need  to  communicate  the 
strengths  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
actively  to  prospective  students.  In 
particular,  we  need  to  present 
ourselves  in  a way  that  makes  clear 
the  advantages  we  have  to  offer  as  a 
research  university  of  international 
stature.  In  order  to  do  so,  we  need  an 
institutional  strategy  that  emphasizes 
the  strengths  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole,  including  its  breadth,  diversity 
and  international  recognition,  and  its 
location  in  a vibrant  cosmopolitan 
metropolis.  We  also  need  an 
institutional  framework  for  the 
coordination  of  recruitment  efforts  by 
the  various  divisions  and  by  the 
centre. 


At  the  divisional  level,  recruitment 
strategies  can  be  more  targeted  and 
focused.  In  Arts  and  Science,  for 
example,  we  need  to  communicate 
better  the  potential  of  our  college 
system  to  provide  a focus  of  campus 
life  and  identity  while  still  allowing 
students  the  advantages  of  the 
richness  and  diversity  of  a large 
research  university.  (This  implies  that 
we  should  indeed  realize  this 
potential  better  than  we  do,  as 
discussed  below.)  It  is  also  at  the 
divisional  level  that  faculty  members 
can  best  participate  in  recruitment 
activities  - we  need  to  ensure,  for 
example,  that  students  in  the  top 
ranks  of  our  applicants  are  contacted 
personally  by  faculty  members  who 
can  indicate  our  desire  to  have  them 
as  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  community  and  address  any 
questions  and  concerns  that  they  may 
have.  It  is  also  important  that 
applicants  be  able  to  call  upon  a 
student ’s-eye  view  of  the  University, 
and  in  this  regard  our  own  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
recruitment  efforts  at  the  divisional 
level.  Our  alumni,  numbering  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  around  the 
world,  also  constitute  an  enormous 
potential  resource  in  recruiting,  and 
both  central  and  divisional  levels 
should  seek  to  engage  alumni  in 
recruitment  activities  in  their  own 
communities. 

Several  current  initiatives  hold 
promise  in  this  respect.  Erindale 
College  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  have  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  high  school 
recruitment  and  on  providing 
continued  support  services  to  students 
throughout  the  first  year.  A task  force 
struck  by  the  principals  of  the  St. 
George  colleges  and  the  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is 
currendy  exploring  ways  in  which 
their  recruitment  efforts,  and 
particularly  those  aimed  at  students 
with  the  very  best  academic  records, 
could  be  improved.  The  Provost  has 
recently  announced  the  terms  of 
reference  for  a commissioner  to 
undertake  a review  of  our 
undergraduate  recruitment  efforts 
across  the  University,  with  a particular 
emphasis  on  attracting  outstanding 
students.  If  these  initiatives  and 
others  are  to  succeed,  however,  they 
will  require  a full-scale  commitment 
from  faculty  members  and  a cultural 
change  in  the  University  with  regard 
to  the  importance  of  undergraduate 
recruitment. 

Strategy  6.1.b:  The  application  and 
admissions  process  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  become  more  "user- 
friendly.  ” Greater  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  on  the  timely  provision  of 
information  in  engaging  formats,  and 
on  ready  and  helpful  responses  to 
inquiries. 

There  are  too  many  anecdotes  about 
problems  encountered  in  the  process 
of  seeking  admission  to  the 
University  of  Toronto.  As  the  largest 
university  in  Canada,  it  is  particularly 
important  for  us  to  demonstrate  that 
size  need  not  be  a barrier  to  friendly 
and  helpful  treatment  by  members  of 
the  University  community  - faculty, 
staff  and  students.  The  process  of 
applying  for  admission  at  the 
undergraduate  level  is  often  a 
complex  one  entailing  a wide  range  of 
options  across  universities  and 
programs,  and  many  student  require 
help  and  encouragement  in 
negotiating  the  maze. 
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Clear  and  engaging  written 
information,  provided  at  key  decision 
points  (the  choice  of  universities  and 
programs  to  which  to  apply,  the 
possible  later  amendment  of  that 
choice,  the  decision  to  accept  an  offer 
of  admission)  is  invaluable.  The  more 
personalized  the  format  in  which  this 
information  is  provided,  the  better. 
Practice  across  divisions  differs  widely 
in  this  respect.  Erindale  College,  for 
example,  has  developed  excellent 
packages  of  written  material  for  use  at 
various  stages  of  the  applications, 
admissions  and  orientation  processes. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than 
written  material,  however,  is  personal 
contact  and  service.  We  have  noted 
above  the  importance  of  making 
personal  contact  with  outstanding 
students  during  the  period  in  which 
they  are  deciding  on  offers  of 
admission.  It  is  also  of  great 
importance  that  students  with 
questions  receive  a prompt,  courteous 
and  helpful  response.  A clearly 
identified  “help  line”  for  questions 
related  to  the  applications  process 
would  be  of  enormous  benefit.  The 
development  of  such  a service  implies 
substantial  divisional  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  a clear  and 
accessible  base  of  information  about 
programs  and  program  requirements. 

Strategy  6.1.c:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  seek  to  improve  its  level 
of  financial  commitment  to  the 
provision  of  admission  and  in-course 
scholarships  through  private  giving. 

In  1992-93,  the  University  of 
Toronto  offered  admission 
scholarships,  with  an  average  value  of 
just  under  $1400,  to  599  students,  or 
about  10  percent  of  full-time  first- 
year  students.  Although  we  do  not 
have  comparative  data  for  other 
Canadian  universities,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  competition  among 
universities  for  outstanding  students 
is  intense.  In  selecting  among 
universities,  students  weigh  a number 
of  factors,  including  scholarship 
support,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
remain  within  the  competitive  range 
in  this  respect. 

Objective  6.2:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  increase  the  geographic 
diversity  of the  sources  of  its 
undergraduate  student  body. 

Strategy  6.2. a:  In  developing  their 
undergraduate  student  recruitment 
strategies , divisions  should  include 
mechanisms  for  increasing  the  number 
of  applicants  from  outside  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area. 

In  1982-83,  82.7  percent  of  first  year 
undergraduate  students  came  from 
the  Greater  Toronto  Area;  by  1992- 
93,  this  proportion  had  declined  only 
slightly  to  81.3  percent.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  its  position  in 
the  centre  of  a megalopolis  makes  it 
incumbent  upon  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  provide  access  to  local 
residents.  This  argument  somewhat 
misconceives  the  role  of  the 
University  within  its  metropolitan 
context,  and  has  the  potential  to 
dilute  what  the  University  has  to  offer 
to  its  students  from  Toronto  and 
elsewhere.  The  Greater  Toronto 
Area,  as  a metropolitan  node  within 
an  international  network  of  such 
nodes,  benefits  greatly  from  the 
presence  of  an  international  university 
drawing  faculty  and  students  from 
across  Canada  and  the  world.  Local 
students  themselves  are  much  better 
served  by  a university  with  a rich  mix 
of  students  widely  drawn  than  from  a 


student  body  replicating  that  in  their 
local  high  schools. 

Objective  6.3:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  and  develop 
its  efforts  of  outreach  to  groups 
traditionally  under-represented  in  the 
undergraduate  student population. 

The  undergraduate  student  body 
represents  a rich  mix  of  ethnic  and 
racial  groups.  According  to  a 1991 
survey,  the  undergraduate  student 
population  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  even  more  ethnically  and 
racially  diverse  than  is  the  population 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

(The  proportion  of  individuals  of 
British  extraction  is  smaller  at  UofT 
than  in  Metro  Toronto;  and  most 
other  groups  as  identified  by  Statistics 
Canada  are  either  equally  or  more 
heavily  represented  at  UofT  as 
compared  to  the  Metro  Toronto 
population.)  As  for  gender  balance, 
women  constituted  about  54  percent 
of  the  undergraduate  student 
population  in  1992-93. 

These  proportions,  however,  vary 
markedly  across  divisions  and  areas  of 
study.  The  proportion  of  visible 
minority  students,  for  example, 
ranged  from  about  15  percent  to 
about  60  percent  across  divisions 
according  to  our  1991  survey,  while  in 
1992-93  the  proportion  of  female 
students  ranged  from  about  20 
percent  to  about  65  percent  across 
areas  of  study.  These  aggregate  figures 
represent  the  result  of  numerous 
decisions  made  by  individual  students 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  talents  and 
interests,  and  we  cannot  expect  that 
these  individual  decisions  will  yield  an 
ethnic,  racial  and  gender  distribution 
across  areas  of  study  that  exactly 
mirrors  the  complexion  of  the 
population  at  large.  But  where  there 
are  sharp  differences  in 
representation,  we  need  to  be  alert  to 
the  possibility  that  there  are  barriers 
to  the  participation  of  certain  groups 
that  could  be  lowered  through 
targeted  strategies.  In  this  context,  it 
is  important  that  the  University 
develop  active  mechanisms  of 
recruitment  and  support  aimed  at 
under-represented  groups,  and  that  it 
maintain  and  develop  non-traditional 
routes  of  access  to  its  undergraduate 
programs. 

Strategy  6.3.  a:  In  developing  their 
strategies  of  undergraduate  student 
recruitment  and  support,  divisions 
should  include  mechanisms  for 
increasing  the  number  of  applicants 
from  ethnic,  racial  and  gender  groups 
that  are  under-represented  in  their 
undergraduate  student  populations, 
and  for  supporting  such  students  in  the 
transition  to  university  life. 

A number  of  divisions  and  units 
within  the  University  have  established 
programs  of  outreach  and  support  for 
students  from  under-represented 
groups.  Several  of  these  initiatives 
have  received  support  from  the 
Provost’s  Ethno-Cultural  Initiatives 
Fund.  The  Faculty  of  Law,  for 
example,  has  established  a program 
for  recruiting  aboriginal  students,  and 
for  providing  them  with  tutorial 
support  during  the  first  year  of  the 
LL.B.  program.  Such  initiatives 
should  be  fostered  in  all  divisions. 

Strategy  6.3. b:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  to  support  and 
develop  programs,  such  as  Woodsworth 
College’s  Pre-University  Program  and 
the  Transitional  Year  Program,  aimed 
at facilitating  access  to  the  University 
for  students  who  otherwise  might  not 


consider  university  study  or  whose  high 
school  records  would  not  otherwise 
qualify  them  for  admission. 

Any  policy  aimed  at  increasing 
opportunities  for  students  who  might 
not  otherwise  pursue  university  study 
must  be  concerned  with  supporting 
such  students  through  a period  of 
significant  transition.  The  University 
of  Toronto  offers  two  programs 
aimed  at  facilitating  such  transition, 
and  at  helping  prospective  students 
determine  whether  university  study  is 
an  appropriate  route  for  them.  The 
Pre -University  Program  (PUP) 
offered  by  Woodsworth  College  arose 
in  the  context  of  efforts  to  aid 
“mature”  students  without 
appropriate  high  school  preparation 
to  make  the  transition  to  university 
life.  Successful  completion  of  one 
pre-university  course  (80  hours  of 
instruction,  plus  academic  support 
services)  in  this  program  with  a grade 
of  at  least  70  percent  qualifies  a 
student  for  admission  to  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science.  The  program, 
which  is  expected  to  operate  on  a 
cost-recovery  basis,  is  currently  open 
to  adults  lacking  appropriate  high 
school  preparation,  who  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  21  years  at  the 
time  of  admission  to  a degree  or 
certificate  program.  A study  of  the 
1990  fall  cohort  of  the  PUP  indicated 
that  38  percent  of  those  entering  the 
program  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  (The 
remainder  either  withdrew  from  or 
failed  the  course.)  Those  who 
completed  Arts  and  Science  courses 
attained  marks  that  were  not 
significantly  different  from  those 
attained  by  OAC  graduates  in  the 
same  courses. 

The  Transitional  Year  Program 
(TYP)  grew  out  of  programs  offered 
in  the  black  community  in  Toronto  in 
the  late  1960s,  and  has  been  offered 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  since 
1970.  According  to  its  current 
calendar: 

[The  program]  is  aimed  specifically  at 
those  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  finish  high  school  because  of  financial 
problems,  family  difficulties  or  other 
circumstances  beyond  their  control.  [It] 
actively  encourages  applications  from 
members  of  the  Native  Canadian, 
African-Canadian  and  other  minority 
communities,  and  from  sole-support 
parents.  ' 

Students  must  be  at  least  19  years  of 
age  and  have  been  out  of  regular  high 
school  for  at  least  one  year  before 
being  admitted.  The  program  consists 
of  seven  half-courses  specifically 
designed  for  TYP  students,  and  one 
full  course  and  one  half-course 
selected  from  the  offerings  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  is 
supplemented  with  tutorial  assistance. 
Students  who  complete  the  program 
with  an  average  of  at  least  65  percent, 
including  at  least  60  percent  in  the 
Arts  and  Science  option,  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science. 

Each  of  these  programs  provides  an 
important  non-traditional  route  of 
access  to  university  study.  Each, 
however,  is  directed  only  at  students 
seeking  admission  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science.  Other  divisions 
would  do  well  to  consider  similar 
initiatives  in  the  context  of  their 
academic  planning. 

Objective  6.4:  The  role  of  the 
constituent  and  federated  colleges  as  a 
distinctive  element  in  undergraduate 
student  life  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  enhanced. 


The  college  system,  with  roots 
extending  back  before  the  birth  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  one  of  the 
University’s  most  distinctive  features. 
Each  of  the  colleges  on  the  St. 

George  campus  - the  federated 
colleges  (St.  Michael’s,  Trinity  and 
Victoria),  and  the  constituent  colleges 
(Innis,  New,  University  and 
Woodsworth)  - provides  the  basis  for 
a unique  community  of  scholarship 
and  social  life  within  the  broad  range 
and  diversity  of  the  University’s 
offerings.  (The  two  suburban 
colleges,  Erindale  and  Scarborough, 
will  be  discussed  specifically  in  a later 
section  of  this  paper.)  In  this  sense, 
the  colleges  (to  borrow  the  phrase 
often  used  at  Erindale  College)  allow 
the  University  to  offer  “the  best  of 
both  worlds”  - human-scale 
community  together  with  breadth  of 
scholarly  and  social  opportunity.  We 
need  to  do  more  to  realize  the 
potential  of  this  distinctive  feature  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Strategy  6. 4.  a:  Colleges  should  focus 
their  formal  academic  activities  on  a 
limited  number  of  excellent 
interdisciplinary  programs. 

Colleges,  through  their  cross- 
appointments of  faculty  from  a variety 
of  disciplines,  provide  a basis  for  the 
development  of  innovative  cross- 
disciplinary  and  interdisciplinary 
programs  - such  as  International. 
Relations  at  Trinity  College, 

Cognitive  Science  and  Artificial 
Intelligence  at  University  College, 
Literary  Studies  at  Victoria  College, 
African  Studies  at  New  College, 
Mediaeval  Studies  at  St.  Michael’s 
College,  Environmental  Studies  at 
Innis  College,  and  Criminology  at 
Woodsworth  College.  These 
programs  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  undergraduate 
Arts  and  Science  curriculum. 

Interdisciplinary  programming  is  not 
unique  to  the  colleges,  however. 

Other  mechanisms,  such  as  the 
Division  of  the  Environment  within 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  also 
exist  to  perform  this  role.  What  is 
unique  to  the  colleges  is  their  capacity" 
to  provide  a focus  for  undergraduate 
student  life  that  combines  academic 
and  social  aspects.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  formal  college- 
based  academic  programs  should  be 
kept  to  a limited  number;  and  that 
the  colleges  should  concentrate  their 
resources  on  their  distinctive  role  in 
undergraduate  student  life. 

Strategy  6.4.b:  Each  college  should 
foster  the  development  of  a community 
of  scholarship  by  continuing  to  develop 
“para-academic”  services  and  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  students  and  faculty 
to  meet  in  informal  settings. 

The  presence  of  cross-appointed 
faculty  and  graduate  student  residence 
dons  as  well  as  fellow  students 
provides  undergraduates  with 
opportunities  for  exchange  in 
informal  settings  such  as  lounges  and 
dining  halls.  The  colleges  offer  as  well 
a number  of  informal  programs  that 
can  provide  significant 
supplementation  of  the  formal 
curriculum  - both  “para-academic” 
services  such  as  writing  workshops, 
computer  labs  and  lecture  series;  and 
extracurricular  activities  such  as 
debating  unions,  clubs,  dramatic 
societies  and  sports  teams.  This  is  the 
type  of  activity  that  rounds  out  the 
contours  of  the  undergraduate 
experience;  and  college  plans  should 
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make  greater  provision  for  this  type  of 
activity. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  many  of  the 
faculty  members  who  formed  the  core 
of  college  departments  before  the 
centralization  that  occurred  in  the 
1970s,  and  who  still  have  strong 
attachments  to  the  colleges  will  retire. 

If  faculty  members  with  little  or  no 
experience  of  that  past  history  are  to 
continue  to  be  attracted  to  the 
colleges,  and  to  be  present  for 
informal  exchanges  with  students  and 
with  each  other,  a new  ethos  of 
involvement  needs  to  be  fostered. 
Providing  facilities  such  as  computer 
workstations  and  reading  rooms  can 
encourage  faculty  members  (as  well  as 
non-resident  students,  as  noted 
below)  to  spend  time  at  the  college, 
and  can  enhance  the  life  of  the 
college  community.  With  the 
anticipated  marginal  decline  in  faculty 
complement  in  the  future,  some  space 
currently  assigned  as  faculty  offices 
could  be  reconfigured  for  such 
purposes. 

Strategy  6.4.c:  Colleges  should  develop 
programs  directed  at  first-year  students 
to  facilitate  the  transition  to  university 
life. 

The  provision  of  a base  of  support, 
advice  and  community  is  at  no  time 
more  important  than  at  the  point  at 
which  students  are  making  the 
transition  to  university  life. 

Particularly  given  the  size  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  colleges 
have  a critical  role  to  play  in  this 
respect.  The  College  Registrar’s 
Office  is  a central  point  of  reference 
for  students  throughout  their  time  at 
the  University,  and  particularly  during 
the  first  year.  Erindale  College  has 
demonstrated  the  potential  of  a “para- 
admission”  program  that  takes  a 
student  from  application  through 
admission  to  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
Other  colleges  have  expressed  interest 
in  developing  such  programs,  and  we 
encourage  them  to  do  so. 

Strategy  6.4.d:  Colleges  should  develop 
further  mechanisms  to  involve  non- 
resident (including  part-time ) as  well 
as  resident  students  in  the  life  of  the 
college. 

Students  in  residence  form  the  core  of 
the  college  community,  as  noted 
below;  yet  the  St.  George  colleges 
have  in  total  only  2,624  residence 
places  available.  The  completion  of 
the  new  Innis  College  residence  will 
add  339  places.  (There  are  also  1248 
places  in  non-college  residences 
operated  by  the  University  and  982  in 
independent  residences  on  or  near  the 
St.  George  campus,  and  1354  places 
at  Erindale  and  Scarborough 
Colleges.)  Informal  programs  of 
workshops,  clubs,  etc.  as  discussed 
above  can  provide  mechanisms  for  the 
involvement  of  non-resident  students. 
Students  who  must  commute  long 
distances,  however,  may  not  be 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
opportunities  on  a regular  basis.  It  is 
thus  particularly  important,  then,  that 
first-year  transitional  programs  as 
discussed  above  accommodate  the 
needs  and  interests  of  non-resident 
students,  make  them  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  a close  association  with 
the  college,  and  establish  a firm  basis 
on  which  they  may  continue  to  take 
part  in  college  life.  In  addition, 
colleges  should  include  in  their  plans 
provisions  for  facilities  such  as 
computer  workstations  that  would 
enhance  their  role  as  on-campus  bases 
for  non-resident  students. 


Strategy  6.4.e:  The  colleges  should 
develop  mechanisms  to  involve 
students  from  professional  faculties,  as 
well  as  arts  and  science  students,  in 
college  life. 

For  registrarial  and  other  academic 
purposes,  the  St.  George  colleges  (as 
well  as  Erindale  College)  function  as 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  In  many  respects,  moreover, 
the  professional  faculties  themselves 
perform  functions  for  their  students 
similar  to  those  performed  by  the 
colleges  for  Arts  and  Science 
students.  As  loci  of  student  life, 
however,  there  is  no  need  to  restrict 
the  colleges’  orbit  to  Arts  and  Science 
students,  and  good  reason  to  include 
students  from  other  faculties.  Some 
colleges  currendy  admit  students 
from  professional  faculties  to  their 
residences,  while  ensuring  that  Arts 
and  Science  students  have  first  option 
for  residence  places.  In  a similar  vein, 
colleges  might  consider  encouraging 
non-resident  students  from 
professional  faculties,  on  a space- 
available  basis,  to  participate  in 
various  informal  academic  and  social 
programs  and  events  and  otherwise  to 
become  involved  in  college  life. 

Strategy  6.4.f:  In  developing  their 
plans,  colleges  should  cooperate  to  agree 
upon  a common  core  of  services  that  all 
will  provide  to  their  students. 

Each  college  has  a distinctive  identity, 
and  each  will  wish  to  maintain 
flexibility  in  the  range  and  type  of 
services  that  it  offers.  Nonetheless, 
students  across  the  University  should 
be  able  to  expect  a similar  standard  of 
service  of  certain  key  respects.  The 
Consultative  Council,  which  brings 
together  the  academic  leadership  of 
the  federated  and  constituent 
colleges,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  the  University  provides 
an  umbrella  under  which  this 
coordination  could  occur;  but  there  is 
a need  for  a more  focused  group  for 
common  planning  purposes. 

Strategy  6.4.g:  In  its  recruitment 
activities,  the  University  of  Toronto 
should  draw  greater  attention  to  the 
role  of  the  colleges. 

Strategy  6.4.h:  The  coordination  of 
offers  of  college  admission  and  residence 
places  with  offers  of  University 
admission  should  be  improved. 

Strategy  6.4.  i:  The  management  of 
residences  should  be  more  effectively 
organized  and  better  integrated 
within  a structure  for  the 
administration  of  all  housing  services 
for  students. 

As  the  potential  of  the  college  system 
as  one  of  the  great  assets  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  more  fully  ■ 
realized,  it  should  be  highlighted  in 
the  image  that  the  University  projects 
to  prospective  students.  This  means 
not  only  that  the  recruitment 
materials  and  activities  of  the 
University,  and  particularly  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  should 
emphasize  the  college  system,  but 
also  that  offers  of  college  admission 
and  residence  places  should  be  more 
closely  integrated  with  offers  of 
University  admission. 

The  under-utilization  of  the  potential 
of  residences  in  the  recruitment  of 
students  and  in  enhancing  their 
undergraduate  experience  has  been  a 
matter  of  concern  for  a number  of 
years.  In  1988,  a Provostial  Advisory 
Committee  on  Student  Housing 
Policy  made  the  following  argument: 


If  the  University  is  to  offer  a full 
educational  experience  to  its  students  ... 
a substantial  residence  component  has  a 
crucial  part  to  play.  Living  in  residence, 
or  at  least  near  the  campus,  offers 
significant  educational  benefits. 

Residence  students  are  able  to  involve 
themselves  fully  in  the  academic  and 
extracurricular  life  of  the  University  in  a 
way  that  is  much  more  difficult  for 
students  who  live  away  from  the  campus. 
For  some  students,  especially  at  the 
graduate  level,  convenient  access  to  the 
laboratories  at  unusual  hours  is  necessary 
for  their  academic  programs.  As  well, 
residence  life  presents  an  opportunity  to 
interact  with  other  students,  ideally  from 
varied  backgrounds  and  with  diverse 
academic  interests,  that  can  contribute 
significantly  to  the  social  and  personal 
development  of  individual  students. 

The  Advisory  Committee  is  convinced 
that  the  availability  of  housing,  including 
residential  accommodation  on  campus,  is 
a crucial  factor  in  the  University’s 
capacity  to  attract  the  most  able  students 
at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  Undergraduate  students  value  the 
security  in  terms  of  accommodation  that 
a residence  space  offers,  but  also  attach  a 
premium  to  the  kind  of  educational 
experience  that  an  on-campus  residence 
offers  and  permits.  For  graduate 
students,  the  residential  learning 
experience  aspect  is  different,  but 
nonetheless  matters  of  security  of 
accommodation,  convenience  and  cost 
are  still  important  considerations. 

The  Advisory  Committee  also  believes 
that  a significant  on-campus  residence 
population  in  a predominandy 
“commuter”  university  is  an  important 
base  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a vital  campus 
community  and  extracurricular 
environment  that  benefits  all  students. 

The  advisory  committee 
recommended  that  the  University’s 
approach  to  student  housing, 
especially  on-campus  residences, 
reflect  the  important  link  between 
student  accommodation  and  the 
University’s  desire  to  provide  them 
with  a full  educational  experience  and 
to  recruit  and  retain  able  students. 

In  December  1992,  a Residence  Task 
Force  again  made  a number  of 
recommendations  aimed  at 
capitalizing  on  the  potential  of 
residences  to  contribute  to  student 
recruitment  and  student  life.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  along  these 
lines.  Considerably  more  remains  to 
be  done,  however,  to  better  integrate 
offers  of  residence  places  with  the 
admissions  process  and  with  housing 
services  to  students  in  general. 

Beyond  the  integration  of  residence 
offers  into  the  admissions  process, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
coordinate  and  streamline  the 
management  of  residences,  taking 
into  account  both  University  and 
college  perspectives  and  priorities. 

The  Residence  Task  Force  also 
wrestled  with  this  issue,  but  our 
structures  remain  in  need  of  reform. 
We  need  a coherent  framework  for 
the  management  of  residences  which 
will  allow  the  colleges  to  play  a 
greater  role  while  ensuring  that 
efficiencies  are  realized,  services  are 
coordinated  and  common  standards 
are  maintained.  The  process  of 
establishing  this  common  framework 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
approximately  one-half  of  college 
residence  places  are  in  the  federated 
colleges  and  hence  not  under 
University,  of  Toronto  management. 
Nonetheless,  as  in  the  case  of  student 
services  offered  by  the  colleges,  joint 
planning  among  the  colleges,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Provost’s  Office, 
should  lead  to  agreement  on  a 
common  core  set  of  expectations 
regarding  the  operation  of  residences. 


Objective  6.5:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  maintain,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  programs  improve  its 
record  with  respect  to  the  entering 
grade  averages  of  students  beginning 
graduate  programs. 

Given  the  greater  diversity  of  sources 
from  which  our  graduate  students  are 
drawn,  consistent  data  regarding 
entering  grade  averages  are  more 
difficult  to  compile  than  is  the  case 
for  undergraduate  students. 

Nonetheless,  the  available  data 
suggest  that  we  have  not  experienced 
the  decline  in  entering  averages  at  the 
graduate  level  that  we  have 
experienced  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  Entering  averages  for  graduate 
programs  have  in  general  been 
maintained  or  improved,  even  as 
graduate  programs  have  been 
expanded.  This  record  is  no  cause  for 
complacency,  however.  We  need  to 
continue  to  ensure  that  outstanding 
graduate  students  are  attracted  to  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Strategy  6. 5.  a:  In  developing  its 
academic  plan,  each  graduate 
department  should  make  provision  for 
activities  and  materials  directed  at  the 
recruitment  of  outstanding  graduate 
students. 

Recruitment  strategies  for  graduate 
students  vary  widely  across 
departments.  A number  of  graduate 
departments  have  prepared  well- 
designed  and  informative  brochures 
and  posters.  A number  also  make  a 
practice  of  personalizing  their 
graduate  student  recruitment 
strategies  by  enlisting  all  faculty  in  the 
effort.  Outstanding  applicants  are 
personally  contacted  by  faculty 
members  who  can  impress  upon  them 
the  division’s  interest  in  them  and 
provide  information  and  perspective 
that  may  not  be  available  in  the 
department’s  written  material.  Some 
departments  organize  seminars  and 
information  sessions  for  selected 
applicants.  In  some  departments, 
faculty  members  visiting  other 
universities  are  expected  to  take  along 
recruitment  materials  and  to  make 
themselves  available  to  potential 
applicants.  We  need  to  diffuse  these 
practices  more  broadly  across 
departments  and  to  encourage 
continual  improvement  in  graduate 
student  recruitment  activities. 

Strategy  6.5. b:  Financial  support  for 
doctoral  students,  from  sources  both 
external  and  internal  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  should  be 
enhanced. 

• Professors  should  be  encouraged  to 
seek  external  research  funding  which 
includes  support  for  doctoral  students 
as  research  assistants,  as  stated  in 
Strategy  1.3. a above. 

• In  formulating  their  academic  plans, 
divisions  should  make  provision 
where  appropriate  for  financial 
support  for  doctoral  students,  possibly 
in  the form  of  “top-up”  awards. 

• In  their  fundraising  activities, 
divisions  should  consider  the 
potential  for  funding  doctoral  student 
support  through  private  giving. 

The  maintenance  and,  in  some 
graduate  departments,  the 
enhancement  of  financial  assistance 
for  doctoral  students  is  essential  not 
only  if  we  are  to  attract  outstanding 
students  but  if  we  are  to  ensure  that 
they  complete  their  programs  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  At  present, 
the  level  of  support  differs 
considerably  across  graduate 
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departments.  In  some  science  and 
engineering  departments,  doctoral 
students  are  not  admitted  unless  they 
can  be  guaranteed  financial  support; 
in  other  departments,  such  a policy  is 
seen  as  infeasible  or  overly  restrictive. 
We  agree  with  the  statement  in  the 
Tuohy  report  on  enrolment  balance 
that: 

An  outright  policy  against  the  admission 
of  students  without  funding  seems 
paternalistic,  assuming  as  it  does  that 
students  cannot  undertake  the  financial 
planning  necessary  to  finance  their 
studies  or  that  they  need  to  be  protected 
against  the  social  dynamics  of  a graduate 
student  community  including  those  with 
and  without  financial  assistance. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  unlikely  that  unfunded 
students  will  constitute  a significant 
proportion  of  the  doctoral  student  body 
at  UofT  in  the  future.  Few  students  are 
likely  to  have  the  financial  resources 
necessary  to  embark  on  a period  of  self- 
financed  doctoral  study. 

In  seeking  sources  of  financial 
support  for  doctoral  students,  we 
should  be  as  imaginative  as  possible. 
The  seeking  of  increased  external 
funding  for  graduate  student  research 
assistance  has  been  mentioned  above. 
The  potential  of  private  giving  should 
also  be  explored.  As  for  internal 
sources,  we  agree  with  the  suggestion 
in  the  Tuohy  report  on  enrolment 
balance  that  departments  should  have 
the  flexibility  to  make  internal 
reallocations  of  funds  to  graduate 
assistance,  within  their  departmental 
budgets,  and  to  have  those  allocations 
protected.  The  six-year  planning 
process  on  which  we  are  embarked 
provides  a mechanism  for  such 
internal  reallocations,  and 
departments  which  wish  to  do  so 
should  include  provision  for  doctoral 
student  support  in  their  academic 
plans. 

Objective  6.6:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  to  ensure  that 
its  graduate  student  body  is  drawn 
from  a broad  international  range. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  University 
at  the  graduate  level  is  the 
international  diversity  of  its  students 
body.  In  1992-93, 15.5  percent  of  our 
graduate  students  (as  compared  with 
5.2  percent  of  our  undergraduate 
students)  came  from  outside  Canada. 
Of  these  international  students,  38 
percent  were  from  Asia,  28  percent 
from  the  Americas,  17  percent  from 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Oceania, 
and  16  percent  from  Europe. 

Strategy  6. 6.  a:  As  recommended  by  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies'  Task  Force 
on  Fellowships,  the first  priority for  the 
allocation  of  revenue from  the  abolition 
of  the  “post-program”  reduction  in 
graduate  tuition  fees  should  be  to 
increase  the  number  of tuition  fee 
waivers  for  visa  students. 

Strategy  6.6.  b:  The  dean  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  should  continue  to 
work  with  the  University  Registrar 
and  with  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies  to  find  ways  of 
mitigating  any  negative  effects  of  the 
differential  fee  for  visa,  students  upon 
our  ability  to  attract  outstanding 
international  students. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed 
within  the  University  regarding  the 
negative  effects  of  the  province-wide 
policy  regarding  the  charging  of 
differential  fees  to  international 
students  on  our  ability  to  attract 
excellent  graduate  students  from 
outside  Canada.  The  differential  fee 
was  first  established  in  1977,  and 
substantially  increased  in  1982.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  indexed  at  the  same 


rate  of  increase  as  the  domestic 
student  fee.  In  aggregate,  the 
proportion  of  international  graduate 
students  within  the  graduate  student 
body  declined  slightly  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  but  has  since  recovered  to 
levels  above  those  in  the  early  1980s. 
Given  that  the  policy  is  built  into  the 
funding  formula  for  Ontario 
universities,  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  limited  flexibility  to  modify  it 
internally.  Nonetheless,  concerns 
about  the  effects  of  the  policy 
continue  to  be  expressed,  and  need  to 
be  addressed.  The  dean  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  has  been 
working  with  the  University  Registrar 
and  with  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  our  ability  to  recruit 
outstanding  international  students  is 
constrained  by  this  policy,  and  to 
identify  ways  of  mitigating  those 
effects.  One  mechanism  available  to 
the  University  is  the  internal  funding 
of  differential  tuition  fee  waivers.  In 
this  regard,  we  support  the 
recommendation  of  the  Maniates  task 
force  to  direct  revenue  from  the 
abolition  of  the  post-program  fee  to 
this  purpose. 

Objective  6. 7:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  and  develop 
its  efforts  of  outreach  to  groups 
traditionally  under-represented  in  the 
graduate  student  population. 

Strategy  6. 7.  a:  In  its  recruitment 
strategy,  each  graduate  department 
should  make  provision  for  activities 
and  materials  aimed  at  groups 
traditionally  under-represented  in  its 
graduate  student  population. 

As  at  the  undergraduate  level,  the 
graduate  student  body  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  ethnically 
and  racially  diverse  - in  fact,  the 
proportions  of  students  belonging  to 
various  ethnic  and  racial  groups 
according  to  the  1991  survey  cited 
above  are  remarkably  similar  at  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  levels. 
Again,  as  at  the  undergraduate  level, 
these  proportions  vary  considerably 
across  areas  of  study.  Among  graduate 
students  who  are  Canadian  citizens  or 
permanent  residents,  the  proportion 
who  identified  themselves  as 
members  of  visible  minority  groups 
(including  Asian,  black,  and  Latin 
American)  varied  from  10  percent  in 
Division  I (Humanities)  to  over  20 
percent  in  Division  IV  (Life 
Sciences),  according  to  our  1991 
survey.  The  proportion  of  aboriginal 
students  ranged  from  less  than  one 
percent  in  Division  III  (Physical 
Sciences)  to  just  under  three  percent 
in  Division  I.  Among  international 
graduate  students,  the  proportion  of 
students  who  identified  themselves  as 
members  of  visible  minority  groups 
varied  from  less  than  20  percent  in 
Division  I to  over  60  percent  in  the 
other  three  divisions  (Social  Sciences, 
Physical  Sciences  and  Life  Sciences). 
Aboriginal  students  constituted  five 
percent  of  international  students  in 
the  Humanities,  and  over  three 
percent  in  the  Physical  Sciences. 

None  of  the  international  students 
responding  to  the  survey  in  the  Social 
Sciences  or  the  Life  Sciences 
identified  themselves  as  aboriginal. 

As  for  gender  balance,  about  45 
percent  of  our  graduate  students  in 
1992-93  were  women.  The 
proportion  of  female  students  varies 
greatly  across  departments  - at  the 
masters  level  it  ranged  from  18 
percent  in  Division  III  to  60  percent 
in  Division  I and  Division  IV  as  of 


1992-93,  and  at  the  doctoral  level  it 
ranged  from  15  percent  in  Division 
III  to  48  percent  in  Division  I. 

In  this  context,  each  graduate 
department  should  be  alert  to  possible 
systemic  barriers  to  access  to  its 
programs  for  under-represented 
groups,  and  should  seek  ways  to  lower 
these  barriers.  Several  departments 
have  sought  funding  from  the 
Provost’s  Ethno-Cultural  Initiatives 
Fund  to  undertake  such  endeavours. 
The  Department  of  Behavioural 
Science,  for  example,  is,  in 
consultation  with  the  Access  Action 
Council  of  Toronto  and  with  funding 
from  the  Ethno-Cultural  Initiatives 
Fund  developing  mechanisms  to 
improve  access  to  and  retention 
within  the  M.H.Sc.  program  in 
health  promotion  for  students  of 
diverse  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds. 
In  addition,  as  recommended  by  the 
Working  Group  on  Employment 
Equity  chaired  by  former  Provost 
Joan  Foley,  which  reported  in 
December  1992,  divisions  should  be 
encouraged  to  be  flexible  in 
considering  alternative  indicators  of 
the  potential  of  applicants  from 
traditionally  under-represented 
groups  when  such  applicants  do  not 
present  the  traditional  academic 
background. 

Objective  6.8:  Facilities  and 
amenities  to  enhance  graduate  student 
life  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
should  be  substantially  improved. 

Strategy  6.8. a:  In  determining  space 
requirements  within  their  academic 
plans,  graduate  departments  should 
give  strong  consideration  to  the 
establishment  of  facilities for  graduate 
students. 

Although  there  are  variations  across 
graduate  departments,  few  offer 
facilities  and  amenities  that  are 
conducive  to  the  fostering  of  a 
community  of  scholarship.  There  is 
only  one  graduate  college  - Massey 
College  - and,  while  it  provides  a 
superb  example  of  a scholarly 
community  of  faculty  and  graduate 
students  reaching  across  all  areas  of 
study,  it  can  accommodate  only  a very 
small  proportion  of  our  graduate 
students  on  a resident  and  non- 
resident basis.  In  the  physical  and  life 
sciences,  students  are  brought 
together  in  laboratories.  In  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences, 
however,  students  are  provided  with 
carrels  in  the  Robarts  Library,  and 
few  departments  can  provide  working 
space.  Many  departments  provide 
student  lounges;  but,  separated  from 
work  areas  in  the  library,  these 
lounges  are  less  likely  to  provide  the 
occasion  for  serendipitous  exchange. 

The  space  that  any  one  department 
can  make  available  to  graduate 
students  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  critical  mass  necessary  for 
a vibrant  facility.  It  may  make  sense, 
however,  for  related  disciplines  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  joint 
facilities  for  graduate  students.  If 
capital  development  makes  possible 
the  relocation  of  some  departments 
from  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  for  example, 
space  may  be  made  available  for 
graduate  students  in  a number  of 
related  disciplines  there.  Similarly,  a 
reassignment  of  space  in  the  Earth 
Sciences  Centre  as  a result  of  program 
changes  may  make  possible  some 
additional  space  for  graduate 
students. 
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7.  Recruiting 
and  Supporting 
Outstanding 
Faculty,  Academic 
Administrators 
and  Staff 

The  core  of  what  the  University  has 
to  offer  its  students  and  society  at 
large  lies  in  the  excellence  of  its 
faculty.  The  fact  that  about  one-third 
of  the  professoriate  will  retire  over  the 
course  of  this  planning  period 
therefore  provides  both  a problem 
and  an  opportunity.  We  need  to 
attract  the  best  of  a new  generation  of 
scholars.  And  for  these  scholars,  as 
well  as  for  the  two-thirds  of  our 
current  faculty  who  will  be  building 
their  careers  through  and  beyond  this 
planning  period,  we  need  to  provide 
an  environment  that  will  both 
challenge  and  support  them. 

Objective  7.1:  In  making  new 
appointments,  the  University  of 
Toronto  should  recruit  into  its 
professorial  ranks  those  who  are  or 
who  have  the  potential  to  be  leading 
scholars  in  their  fields  and  excellent 
teachers. 

We  have  had  much  to  say  above 
about  the  expectations  that  should 
govern  hiring  decisions  at  the 
University  - in  particular,  the 
expectations  that  those  who  will  be 
hired  will  be  fully  engaged  in  teaching 
and  scholarship,  and  will  reinforce 
and  develop  the  strengths  of  the 
University.  We  need  to  manage  our 
recruitment  accordingly. 

Strategy  7.1.  a:  If  a given  search  does 
not  yield  a candidate  who  is  judged  by 
the  committee  to  be  or  to  have  the 
potential  to  become  a leading  scholar  in 
his  or  her  field  and  an  excellent  teacher, 
no  appointment  should  be  made,  and  a 
subsequent  search  should  be  conducted. 

On  occasion,  search  committees  have 
felt  some  pressure  to  fill  a position  lest 
the  position  be  sacrificed  to  a budget 
cut.  Hiring  decisions  should  not  be 
driven  by  such  considerations.  The 
planning  process  in  which  we  are 
currently  engaged  should  alleviate 
some  of  this  pressure,  since  positions 
will  be  protected  within  a divisions 
long-term  academic  and  budget  plan. 

In  some  cases,  search  committees  may 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  suitably  qualified  Canadian 
applicant  for  a position.  Where  this 
can  be  persuasively  demonstrated,  the 
unit  involved  should  not  hesitate  to 
request  permission  to  conduct  an 
international  search.  As  a university 
that  participates  actively  in 
international  scholarly  networks,  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  encourage  our 
own  graduates  to  take  up  positions  in 
other  countries,  and  that  we  bring 
scholars  from  other  countries  into  our 
professorial  ranks. 

Strategy  7.1.b:  The -University  of 
Toronto  should  develop  policies  and 
arrangements  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  faculty  members  in  two-career 
families. 

Increasingly  it  is  the  case  that  scholars 
whom  we  wish  to  recruit,  or  faculty 
members  whom  we  wish  to  retain 
once  they  have  joined  our  ranks,  find 
that  their  decision  to  come  or  to  stay 
is  contingent  upon  the  availability  of 
suitable  employment  for  a spouse. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  more 
favourably  situated  in  this  regard  than 
are  a number  of  universities  in  smaller 
urban  areas  - within  commuting 
distance  of  the  University  there  is  a 


wide  and  diverse  range  of  employers, 
including  a number  of  post-secondary 
institutions.  We  should  better  exploit 
this  advantage  by  providing  a service 
that  would  facilitate  access  to 
prospective  employers  for  spouses  of 
faculty  members  or  prospective 
faculty  members. 

Often,  the  spouse  of  the  faculty 
member  whom  we  wish  to  recruit  or 
retain  is  also  an  academic.  In  many 
cases,  the  spouse  is  a very  well 
qualified  scholar  whom  a division 
would  wish  to  hire  if  a position  were 
available.  Where  this  is  the  case,  there 
are  strong  reasons  to  consider  making 
central  funds  available  for  an 
opportunity  appointment.  The 
University  should  also  explore  the 
potential  of  establishing  a referral 
network  with  other  universities 
within  commuting  range  to  facilitate 
the  finding  of  positions  for  academics 
in  two-career  families.  Where  the 
spouse  is  not  an  academic,  we  need  to 
develop  better  mechanisms  of 
identifying  employment  prospects 
with  non-academic  employers. 

Objective  7.2:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  continue  and  develop 
its  policy  of  seeking  to  ensure  that  the 
proportion  of  members  of  under- 
represented groups  who  are  hired  as 
faculty  members  reflects  their 
representation  in  the  applicant  pool. 

According  to  such  data  as  are 
available,  women  and  members  of 
visible  minorities  are  markedly  under- 
represented within  the  ranks  of 
University  of  Toronto  faculty,  relative 
to  their  representation  in  potential 
applicant  pools.  This  is  not 
surprising,  since  the  representation  of 
these  groups  in  the  relevant  applicant 
pools  has  expanded  considerably  in 
recent  years,  and  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a lag  before  these 
changed  proportion  are  reflected  in 
the  composition  of  the  faculty.  The 
Working  Group  on  Employment 
Equity  chaired  by  former  Provost 
Joan  Foley,  which  reported  in 
December  1992,  reviewed  the 
representation  of  women  and 
members  of  visible  minorities  within 
the  ranks  of  University  of  Toronto 
faculty  members  and  among 
Canadian  residents  who  hold  earned 
doctorates.  About  10  percent  of 
UofT  faculty  members  identified 
themselves  as  members  of  visible 
minority  groups  in  a 1991  survey. 
(More  recent  data  for  1992/93 
suggest  that  this  proportion  is  highest 
in  the  assistant  professor  category  - 
11  percent  of  assistant  professors,  as 
compared  with  nine  percent  of  tutors/ 
senior  tutors,  six  percent  of  associate 
professors  and  seven  percent  of  full 
professors  identified  themselves  as 
members  of  visible  minority  groups.) 
The  proportion  of  earned  doctorates 
held  by  Canadian  residents  which  are 
held  by  members  of  visible  minority 
groups  was  13.5  percent,  according  to 
the  1986  Census  of  Canada.  Among 
UofT  doctoral  students  who  were 
Canadian  citizens  or  permanent 
residents,  31  percent  identified 
themselves  as  members  of  visible 
minority  groups  in  1991.  (Among 
international  doctoral  students,  the 
proportion  was  60  percent.) 

As  for  gender,  the  proportion  of 
women  faculty  is  greatest  in  the  tutor/ 
senior  tutor  category  and  lowest  in 
the  full  professor  category.  The 
proportion  of  women  in  the  higher 
professorial  ranks  can  be  expected  to 
increase  over  time,  as  junior  women 
progress  through  the  ranks;  but  this 


proportion  is  still  relatively  low  even 
at  the  assistant  professor  level.  (In 
1992-93,  32  percent  of  assistant 
professors,  23  percent  of  associate 
professors,  and  10  percent  of  full 
professors  were  women.)  According 
to  data  provided  in  the  Foley  working 
group  report,  the  proportion  of 
doctorates  awarded  in  Canada  from 
1987  to  1989  that  were  awarded  to 
women  ranged  from  over  50  percent 
in  some  groups  of  humanities  and 
social  science  disciplines  to  under  20 
percent  in  some  groups  of  physical 
and  life  science  disciplines. 

The  Foley  working  group  also 
addressed  the  representation  of 
aboriginal  people  and  persons  with 
disabilities  among  University  of 
Toronto  faculty  members.  Data  on 
the  representation  of  these  groups  in 
the  potential  applicant  pool  for 
faculty  positions  was  very  limited  or 
non-existent.  As  of  1992-93,  there 
was  one  aboriginal  person  at  the 
associate  professor  level  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  one  at  the 
full  professor  level.  Two  percent  of 
assistant  professors,  five  percent  of 
associate  professors  and  five  percent 
of  full  professors  reported  disabilities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  objective  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  must  always  be 
to  recruit  outstanding  scholars.  In 
order  to  do  so,  and  also  to  provide 
that  students  of  varying  backgrounds 
can  find  themselves  reflected  in  our 
professorial  ranks,  we  need  to  ensure 
that  there  are  no  systemic  barriers  in 
our  academic  appointments  process. 

Strategy  7.2.a:  In  accordance  with 
existing  policy  for  academic 
appointments , all  divisions  should 
ensure  that  the  following  steps  are 
taken  in  making  academic 
appointments:  '' 

• Advertisements  for  the  position 
should  indicate  the  University's 
active  interest  in  recruiting  women , 
aboriginal  people,  members  of  visible 
minority  groups  and  people  with 
disabilities. 

• The  membership  of  the  search 
committee  should  include  at  least  one 
and  preferably  two  members  of  the 
sex  under-represented  in  the  division 
or  department,  and,  where  feasible,  a 
member  who  belongs  to  one  of  the 
other  designated  groups. 

• Special  efforts  should  be  made  to 
draw  the  position  to  the  attention  of 
applicants  from  the four  designated 
groups. 

• A report  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Provost  indicating  the  number  of 
male  and  female  applicants,  and  the 
number  of  those  invited for 
interviews  who  were  identified  as 
members  of  each  of  the four 
designated  groups.  If  a member  of  the 
sex  under-represented  in  the  division 
or  department  is  not  chosen,  the  c.v. 
of  the  most  qualified  individual from 
among  applicants  of  the  under- 
represented sex  should  be  included  in 
the  report,  along  with  a statement  to 
indicate  why  this  candidate  was  not 
chosen. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  policy 
are  relatively  recent,  and  compliance 
with  the  above  policy  in  the  first 
instance  currently  varies  somewhat 
across  divisions.  The  Provost’s  Office 
will  continue  to  insist  upon 
compliance  with  the  policy  before 
appointments  are  approved. 


Objective  7.3:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  provide  an 
environment  in  which  all  members  of 
the  faculty  are  supported  and 
challenged  to  perform  at  their  highest 
potential. 

Every  member  of  the  faculty  should 
be  hired  with  the  expectation  of 
excellent  performance.  If  this 
expectation  is  to  be  fulfilled,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  University  to  have 
in  place  career  development  processes 
that  both  support  and  challenge 
faculty  members  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
Central  to  these  processes  is  the 
relationship  between  the  faculty 
member  and  his  or  her  departmental 
or  divisional  head. 

Strategy  7. 3.  a:  Expectations  about  the 
performance  of  faculty  members  should 
be  clear  in  each  department  and 
division.  Each  departmental  and 
divisional  head  should  maintain  an 
ongoing  conversation  with  each  faculty 
member  in  his  or  her  unit,  aimed  at 
assessing  and  encouraging  progress  in 
the  faculty  members  career.  The 
allocation  and  explanation  of  annual 
PTR  awards  is  an  important  part  of 
this  conversation.  In  this  context, 
three-year  review , tenure  and 
promotion  decisions  should  each  be 
seen,  not  as  discrete  episodes,  but  as  the 
culmination  of a particular  phase  of  the 
ongoing  career  development  process. 

One  of  the  central  roles  of  the 
departmental  or  divisional  head  is  the 
counselling  of  faculty  regarding  their 
career  development,  and  the 
administration  and  overseeing  of  the 
mechanisms  through  which  excellent 
performance  is  rewarded.  Principals, 
deans,  directors  and  chairs,  then, 
should  establish  administrative 
practices  in  their  units  such  that 
major  “milestone”  decisions  - at  the 
stage  of  the  three-year  review,  tenure 
and  promotion  - should  not  come  as 
surprises.  It  should  be  clear  to  the 
faculty  members  at  all  stages  what  is 
expected  of  them,  and,  where 
necessary,  how  they  might  go  about 
improving  their  performance. 

Strategy  7.3.b:  The  allocation  of  PTR 
awards  should  be  used,  in  accordance 
with  existing  policy,  as  a central 
instrument  to  reward  excellent 
performance  or  to  signal  the  need  for 
improvement. 

University  of  Toronto  policy,  unlike 
that  at  most  other  universities, 
provides  that  PTR  awards  are  to  be 
allocated  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
The  allocation  of  PTR  awards 
provides  an  annual  occasion  for  the 
departmental  or  divisional  head  to 
review  each  faculty  member’s 
performance  and  to  provide 
commendation  and  guidance  as 
appropriate.  Since,  unlike  many  other 
careers,  the  academic  career  pattern 
involves  only  a few  promotion  “steps,” 
it  is  all  the  more  important  that 
excellent  performance  be  rewarded 
annually  through  the  awarding  of 
PTR  and  an  accompanying  letter  of 
evaluation. 

The  Committee  to  Review  the 
Administration  of  PTR  found 
considerable  variation  across 
departments  and  divisions  in  the 
distribution  of  PTR  awards.  In  some 
cases  PTR  awards  were  highly 
differentiated;  in  others,  there  was 
relatively  little  differentiation.  In  a 
division  whose  faculty  members 
perform  at  a uniform  standard;  one 
would  not  expect  to  find 
differentiation  in  PTR;  but  we  would 
expect  that  such  divisions  are  rare, 


and  would  generally  anticipate 
considerable  differentiation  in  awards. 
As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  paper, 
departmental  and  divisional  heads 
should  use  the  full  scale  in  the 
allocation  of  “points”  for  teaching  and 
service  as  well  as  for  research. 

The  PTR  review  can  also  provide  the 
occasion  to  provide  guidance,  support 
and  advice,  pointing  out  teaching 
development  programs,  research 
opportunities,  publication  outlets,  or 
other  ways  in  which  performance 
might  be  improved.  As  noted  in  an 
earlier  section  of  this  paper,  programs 
of  faculty  development  should  be 
integral  to  the  academic  plan  of  each 
division.  In  the  course  of  this  on- 
going conversation  regarding  career 
development,  consideration  should 
also  be  given  as  to  how  a faculty 
member’s  special  circumstances,  such 
as  family  responsibilities,  can  be 
accommodated  through  arrangements 
regarding  teaching  schedules,  research 
assistance,  etc. 

Departmental  and  divisional  heads 
should  be  sensitive,  over  time,  to  one 
aspect  of  the  PTR  system  that  can 
have  a negative  effect  on  faculty 
members  whose  career  development 
does  not  follow  traditional  lines.  The 
PTR  system  is  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a fairly  linear 
progression  in  the  rate  of  productivity. 
In  some  cases,  however,  particularly 
when  a faculty  member  has 
substantial  family  responsibilities  in 
the  early  stages  of  his  of  her  career, 
there  may  be  an  early  period  of  lesser 
scholarly  productivity,  followed  by  a 
rapid  escalation  of  output.  Because 
PTR  pools  in  any  given  year  are 
limited,  they  do  not  allow  for  as  full  a 
recognition  of  rapidly  escalating 
output  after  a less  productive  period 
as  they  do  for  a steady  pattern  of 
productivity.  As  a result,  faculty 
members  with  similar  lifetime  levels 
of  productivity  by  mid-career  may 
find  themselves  with  quite  different 
salary  levels.  This  is  a phenomenon 
that  has  particularly  affected  women. 
“Anomaly”  adjustments  have  been 
used  to  correct  for  this  unintended 
effect  of  the  operation  of  PTR,  as 
well  as  for  other  factors  that  have  led 
to  anomalous  salary  differentials  in 
the  past.  Departmental  and  divisional 
heads  should  be  alert  to  the  possibility 
that  such  adjustments  should  be 
requested  in  individual  cases. 

Strategy  7.3.  c:  As  part  of  the 
administration  of  PTR  awards,  each 
department  and  division  should, 
through  a consultative  process, 
articulate  and  communicate  minimum 
standards  of  acceptable  performance for 
faculty  members.  Bare  achievement  of 
these  standards  should  yield  zero  PTR 
awards.  Failure  to  achieve  these 
standards  over  a period  of  time  should 
lead  to  consideration  of  dismissal. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  large 
majority  of  our  faculty  members  are 
excellent  and  productive  scholars  and 
teachers,  and  perform  at  a level  well 
beyond  the  threshold  of  acceptability 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Nonetheless,  each  division  needs  to 
be  alert  to  the  possibility  that  a small 
number  of  its  faculty  members  may, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  be  failing 
to  meet  that  threshold.  It  is 
particularly  important,  in  a context  in 
which  universities  are  expected  to  do 
“more  with  less”  and  in  which  they 
are  increasingly  accountable  for  their 
use  of  resources,  that  all  faculty 
members  contribute  to  the  academic 
entreprise. 
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The  elaboration  of  minimum 
standards  of  performance  must  occur 
at  the  departmental  and  divisional 
level,  in  order  to  reflect  the 
requirements  of  particular  areas  of 
study.  These  standards  should  be 
appropriate  to  the  University’s 
commitment  to  excellence  in  teaching 
and  research,  and  its  responsibility  to 
make  effective  use  of  all  of  it 
resources.  Some  administrative 
guidance  from  the  centre  is 
appropriate  to  ensure  equitable 
treatment  across  divisions;  and 
divisional  standards  should  be 
submitted  for  Provostial  review  and 
approval.  The  Provost  will  shortly 
issue  a document  providing 
administrative  guidance  on  these 
matters. 

Meeting  these  minimum  standards 
amounts  to  doing  one’s  job  as  a 
faculty  member,  but  it  does  not 
demonstrate  the  meritorious 
performance  which  PTR  is  designed 
to  reward.  Hence  simply  meeting  the 
minimum  standard  should  lead  to  a 
PTR  award  of  zero.  In  some  other 
universities,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
several  successive  PTR  awards  of  zero 
should  automatically  trigger 
consideration  for  dismissal.  We 
believe  that  this  interpretation  limits 
the  flexibility  of  the  PTR  mechanism. 
Successive  awards  of  zero  PTR  need 
not  necessarily  trigger  consideration 
for  dismissal  - they  may  indicate  that 
the  faculty  member  is  doing  his  or  her 
job  without  meritorious  achievement. 
A faculty  member’s  failure  to  meet 
minimum  standards  over  a period  of 
time  will  also  have  the  effect  of 
yielding  zero  PTR  awards,  but  should 
trigger  separately  a consideration  of 
dismissal. 

Objective  7.4:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  increase  its  efforts  to 
ensure  that  the  best  possible  candidates 
are  recruited  for  academic 
administrative  positions. 

The  university  is  one  of  the  very  few 
organizations  in  modern  society  that 
is  administered  according  to  a 
collegial  model.  Our  academic  leaders 
are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
faculty,  and  typically  return  to  those 
ranks  after  their  terms  in  office.  And 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  the  quality  of  its 
academic  leadership.  Our  deans, 
principals,  chairs  and  academic 
directors  are  among  the  strongest 
scholars  and  teachers  in  our  ranks.  It 
must  be  recognized,  however,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  recruit  such  colleagues 
into  positions  of  academic  leadership: 
they  face  substantial  “opportunity 
costs”  in  reducing  their  scholarly  and 
teaching  activities  for  a time  to  take 
up  administrative  positions.  It  is 
important  therefore  that  service  in 
these  positions  be  seen  not  as  an 
onerous  obligation  but  as  a way  of 
making  a distinctive  contribution  to 
one’s  area  of  study  and  to  the 
University  as  a whole,  and  as  an 
accepted  component  of  a 
distinguished  academic  career. 

The  faculty  recruitment  and 
development  process  described  above 
places  a substantial  burden  of 
responsibility  upon  divisional  and 
departmental  leaders.  Indeed,  the 
entire  planning  process  described  in 
this  document  relies  for  its  success  on 
the  leadership  abilities  of  department 
chairs,  deans,  principals  and  academic 
directors.  The  difficult  process  of 
making  the  necessary  trade-offs  needs 
to  occur  at  the  departmental  and 
faculty  levels,  rather  than  being 


dictated  by  the  centre  or  determined 
through  the  deliberations  of  a 
University- wide  committee  of  “wise 
people.”  An  essential  element  of  the 
process  then  is  the  building  of 
consensus  among  members  of  the 
unit  following  a process  of  thorough 
consultation.  In  the  process 
envisaged,  the  academic  head  of  a 
unit  is  expected  to  lead  the  unit  in  its 
selection  of  those  areas  and  sub-areas 
to  strengthen  and  those  to  decrease  or 
phase  out.  The  academic  head 
accordingly  needs  not  only  to  have  a 
thorough  state-of-the-art  knowledge 
of  the  discipline,  but  also  to  have  the 
academic  credibility  and  the 
leadership  skills  necessary  to  guide 
the  unit  through  a critical  period  of 
choice.  The  quality  of  our  academic 
leadership  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  restructuring  of  the  University. 

Strategy  7. 4.a:  Academic 
administrative  positions  should  be 
made  as  attractive  as  possible,  by: 

• giving  academic  administrators  at 
all  levels  as  much  authority  as 
possible , commensurate  with  the 
degree  of  responsibility  assigned  to  the 
position 

• ensuring  that  academic 
administration  is  assigned  a heavy 
weight  in  determining  PTR  awards 
for  those  in  administrative  positions 

• reviewing  the  schedule  for 
administrative  stipends  and 
bringing  it  up-to-date. 

Positions  of  academic  leadership  will 
be  more  rewarding,  as  well  as 
allowing  their  incumbents  to  be  more 
effective,  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
accorded  significant  authority;  and 
that  is  the  premise  upon  which  this 
planning  exercise  is  based.  In 
addition,  the  current  initiative  of  the 
Vice-President,  Business  Affairs, 
directed  toward  the  rethinking  of  our 
University  administrative  processes 
has  three  major  goals:  reducing 
overall  costs,  improving  quality  and 
enhancing  timeliness.  The  key  to 
achieving  these  goals  is  a process  of 
distributing  greater  degrees  of 
administrative  authority  and 
responsibility  to  academic  divisions. 

We  need  also  to  recognize  the 
academic  opportunity  costs  associated 
with  taking  up  administrative 
positions.  Accordingly,  the  service 
component  of  PTR  awards  should  be 
assigned  a heavy  weight  for  those  in 
administrative  positions. 
Administrative  stipends,  moreover, 
are  effectively  frozen  for  fairly  long 
periods  of  time  between  episodes  of 
revision.  They  should  be  reviewed  on 
a more  frequent  basis  to  keep  pace 
with  general  levels  of  faculty 
compensation. 

Strategy  7.4.b:  Those  being  asked  to 
take  on  academic  leadership  roles 
should  be  provided  with  adequate 
advance  exposure  to  the  managerial 
duties  of  the  office  being  assumed, 
including  in  particular  financial  and 
human  resources  administration 

As  noted  below,  academic 
administrators  should  be  able  to  rely 
upon  well- trained  support  staff  in 
exercising  their  managerial 
responsibilities.  Nonetheless,  they 
must  have  a good  familiarity  with  the 
administrative  policies  and  systems  of 
the  University  if-they  are  to  draw 
upon  this  support  most  effectively. 
Upon  appointment,  personalized 
briefing  sessions  should  be  held  for 
the  incoming  academic  administrator 
by  the  principal  officers  in  the 
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divisional  or  central  administration 
with  whom  the  administrator  would 
be  interacting  during  his  or  her  term 
of  office.  For  academic  administrators 
coming  from  outside  the  University 
of  Toronto  to  take  up  their  positions, 
these  briefing  sessions  should  include 
orientation  to  the  structures, 
processes  and  policies  of  the 
University  as  a whole.  In  addition,  the 
Provost  should  continue  his  practice 
of  arranging  periodic  orientation 
seminars  for  newly  appointed 
academic  administrators,  and  of 
utilizing  the  meetings  of  Principals, 
Deans,  Academic  Directors  and 
Chairs  to  provide  updates  and 
opportunities  to  discuss  new 
administrative  proposals. 

Strategy  7.4.c:  Search  committees for 
academic  administrative  positions 
should  ensure  that  there  are  no  systemic 
barriers  based  on  gender,  ethnic  and 
racial  background,  personal  disability 
or  other  characteristics  unrelated  to 
performance. 

Over  time,  as  applicant  pools  for 
faculty  positions  become  more  diverse 
in  terms  of  gender,  ethnic  and  racial 
background,  personal  disability,  etc., 
we  expect  our  faculty  at  all  levels  to 
become  more  diverse  as  well.  In  turn, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  ranks  of 
our  administrators  will  be 
representative  of  the  faculty  in  these 
respects.  Accordingly,  search 
committees  for  these  positions  should 
satisfy  themselves  that  all  potential 
candidates  have  been  fairly 
considered,  and  that  no  systemic 
barriers  to  the  consideration  of 
candidates  exist. 

Objective  7.5:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  maintain  and  develop 
an  administrative  complement  of  staff 
with  strong  managerial, 
organizational  and  technical  abilities, 
and  should  support  and  challenge 
them  to  perform  at  their  highest 
potential. 

Strategy  7. 5. a:  In  formulating  their 
academ  ic  plans,  divisions  should 
identify  as  clearly  and  realistically  as 
possible  their  staffing  requirements,  as 
well  as  needs  for  staff  development 
programs.  Staff  positions  should  be 
defined  so  as  to  provide  support  to 
academic  administrators  by  assigning 
substantial  responsibility  to  non- 
academic  administrators  within  their 
spheres  of  competence. 

Strategy  7.5.b:  The  allocation  of  merit 
awards  to  administrative  staff  should 
provide  significantly  differential 
awards for  outstanding  performance. 

Virtually  all  academic  administrators 
will  attest  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
rely  upon  the  strengths  of  the 
administrative  staff  of  the  University 
in  carrying  out  their  functions.  More 
than  ever  during  this  planning  period, 
academic  leaders  will  need  to  utilize 
effectively  the  services  of  their 
administrative  and  financial  managers 
and  to  make  use  of  the  University’s 
enhanced  financial  administration 
and  human  resource  management 
systems.  Ensuring  that  administrative 
and  financial  managers  have  and  are 
recognized  to  have  substantial  levels 
of  responsibility  is  key  to  their 
effective  functioning.  And  although 
the  more  graduated  system  of 
promotion  for  administrative  staff 
provides  a more  finely  calibrated 
system  of  career  progress  than  is  the 
case  for  academic  staff,  it  does  not 
allow  for  sufficient  differentiation  in 
the  awarding  of  merit  pay  to  reward 
excellent  performance.  We  have  a 
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good  opportunity  to  consider  whether 
our  policies  are  adequate  to  the 
purpose  of  rewarding  excellent 
performance,  since  the  compensation 
system  for  all  administrative  staff  is 
currently  being  reviewed,  and  policies 
for  the  Senior  Management  Group 
are  being  established. 

Each  division  will  need  to  think 
carefully  about  its  staffing  needs  in 
the  course  of  its  planning  process. 
Overall,  the  administrative  as  well  as 
the  academic  complement  of  the 
University  will  be  somewhat  reduced 
over  the  planning  period.  Some 
functions  will  be  reallocated  among 
existing  personnel;  some  staff 
members  will  move  to  different 
positions,  perhaps  in  different 
divisions  within  the  University;  and 
some  will  leave  the  University.  Where 
necessary,  skill  levels  of  administrative 
support  staff  positions  should  be 
upgraded,  to  enable  a broader  span  of 
responsibilities  to  be  fulfilled  by  a 
single  individual,  rather  than 
requiring  multiple  staff.  Throughout 
this  process  we  need  to  continue  to 
build  a staff  that  is  as  strong  and  well- 
suited  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
University’s  academic  objectives  as 
possible.  Both  staff  development  and 
relocation  programs  offered  at  the 
central  level  can  assist  in  this  process. 
Greater  flexibility  in  the  position 
classification  system  also  needs  to  be 
considered. 

Strategy  7.5.  c:  Pursuant  to  the 
University's  Employment  Equity 
Policy,  specific  policies  should  be 
developed  focused  on  enhancing  the 
participation  and  advancement  of 
women,  members  of  visible  minorities, 
aboriginal  persons  and  persons  with 
disabilities  within  the  administrative 
staff of  the  University. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is 
committed  to  equity  in  employment, 
with  a specific  focus  on  the 
participatioaand  advancement  of  the 
four  groups  designated  in  federal  and 
provincial  legislation:  women, 
members  of  visible  minorities, 
aboriginal  peoples  and  persons  with 
disabilities.  In  July  1991,  the  Vice- 
President,  Human  Resources,  set  up  a 
representative  working  group  to 
establish  goals  for  the  administrative 
staff  within  the  context  of  the 
University’s  Employment  Equity 
Policy,  and  strategies  for  achieving 
them.  Goals  were  established  for  a 
five-year  period  beginning  May  1, 
1992.  During  the  planning  period, 
divisions  will  need  to  seek  ways  in 
which  they  will  contribute  to 
achievement  of  the  University’s 
overall  employment  equity  goals.  The 
central  level  will  assist  divisions 
through,  for  example,  the  provision  of 
employment  equity  educational  and 
training  seminars,  and  the 
development  of  criteria  for  assessing 
their  employment  practices.  Divisions 
themselves  will  need  to  review  on  an 
ongoing  basis  their  own  practices  and 
procedures,  monitoring  them  for 
systemic  barriers  to  equity.  Areas  for 
review  should  include  hiring  and 
promotion  practices,  workplace 
climate  and  working  conditions, 
provisions  of  reasonable 
accommodation  related  to  designated 
group  membership,  management 
practices  within  a diverse  workforce 
and  training  and  development 
opportunities  afforded  to  staff.  The 
Vice-President,  Human  Resources, 
has  undertaken  the  responsibility  of 
monitoring  and  reporting  progress 


with  regard  to  employment  equity  for 
administrative  staff. 

Objective  7.6:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  better  communicate  to 
its  members  the  importance  of  service 
in  administration  and  governance  as 
an  element  of  responsible  University 
citizenship. 

One  result  of  the  University’s  collegial 
model  of  administration  and 
governance  is  an  elaborate  system  of 
committees  for  the  making  of  hiring, 
promotion,  curriculum,  budget  and 
planning  and  other  policy  decisions. 
This  system  is  central  to  the  idea  of 
the  University;  and  it  depends  upon 
the  whole-hearted  participation  of  a 
large  number  of  members  of  the 
University  community. 

Strategy  7. 6. a:  The  allocation  ofPTR 
and  merit  awards  should  take  fully 
into  account  service  on  departmental, 
divisional  and  University-wide 
committees  and  similar  service. 

Other  than  for  those  in  major 
academic  administrative  positions, 
the  “service”  component  of  PTR  is 
appropriately  weighted  less  heavily 
than  are  teaching  and  scholarship. 
Nonetheless,  the  full  scale,  even  if  it  is 
only  a two-point  scale  should  be  used 
to  reward  service  on  University 
committees.  We  assume  that  here,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  research  and 
teaching,  there  is  a minimum 
performance  standard  - say,  service 
on  one  or  two  departmental 
committees  - for  which  no  PTR 
would  be  warranted.  Significant 
service,  however,  should  be 
differentially  rewarded,  and  comment 
made  in  the  accompanying  evaluation 
letter.  Similarly,  administrative  staff 
should  be  receive  differential  merit 
awards  for  significant  service  beyond 
the  minimum  expected  in  their 
positions. 


8.  Planning  Across 
the  Three  Campuses 

The  three  campuses  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  share  fully  in  the  mission 
of  the  University,  and  hence  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  of  the  objectives  which 
we  outline  in  this  paper.  There  are  in 
addition  certain  issues  related 
specifically  to  tri-campus  planning 
which  deserve  discussion  here. 

The  opening  of  Scarborough  College 
in  1965  and  Erindale  College  in  1967 
made  the  University  of  Toronto  a 
three-campus  institution.  This  has 
been,  and  will  remain,  a unique 
advantage  for  the  University.  Much  of 
our  strength  as  a research  university 
derives  from  the  opportunity  we  had 
then  to  add  almost  four  hundred 
young  faculty  members  in  the 
sciences,  social  sciences  and 
humanities  at  a time  when  other 
divisions  had  filled  their  complement. 
Departments  which  exploited  their 
three-campus  opportunities  wisely 
gained  strength  in  new  and  emerging 
fields  of  research.  Psychology,  for 
example,  with  the  aid  of  a Connaught 
Grant,  established  a successful 
research  group  in  human 
development.  Careful  planning  will 
preserve  this  advantage. 

In  June  1993,  the  Provostial 
Committee  on  Planning  Across  the 
Three  Campuses  issued  its  report.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  Provost’s  response 
to  the  committee’s  report  is 
incorporated  in  this  white  paper.  A 
number  of  the  committee’s 


recommendations  are  addressed 
elsewhere  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  in 
this  section.  In  general,  we  support 
the  thrust  of  the  committee’s 
recommendations,  and  especially  the 
guiding  principle  that  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  a single  university  with 
three  campuses,  each  of  which 
participates  fully  in  the  University  s 
mission. 

Objective  8.1:  Three-campus 
planning  begins  with  the  principle 
that  all  three  campuses  will  continue 
to  be  integral parts  of  a strong  research 
university. 

Strategy  8.1.  a:  In  a period  of 
shrinking  resources , all  three  campuses 
are  encouraged  to  be  experimental  and 
demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  "do 
better  differently.  ” All  three  campuses 
will  develop  strong  interdisciplinary 
programs.  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
will  continue  to  have  departmentally 
based  programs  in  areas  of sufficient 
strength. 

Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges 
were  established  initially  to  deliver 
the  University’s  General  Program. 
Many  early  staffing  and  budget 
decisions  reflected  this  plan.  This 
mandate,  however,  was  short  lived.  In 
1969,  the  University  dramatically 
changed  its  curriculum  and 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  ceased  to 
have  a specific  program  mandate. 

This  led  to  curricular  changes 
throughout  the  University.  As 
growing  institutions,  now  freed  from 
the  restriction  of  offering  the  General 
Program,  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
engaged  in  significant  curricular  and 
program  innovations  which 
eventually  influenced  the  rest  of  the 
University.  Other  changes,  suited  to 
their  own  circumstances,  such  as 
Erindale’s  collaborative  programs 
with  Sheridan  College  or 
Scarborough  College’s  co-op 
programs,  have  been  highly  successful 
and  unique.  In  a time  of  shrinking 
resources,  tri-campus  planning  should 
encourage  this  kind  of  responsible 
experimentation  and  innovation. 

Strategy  8.1.b:  Tri-campus  planning 
should  be  based  on: 

• joint  divisional  planning  of  faculty 
appointments 

• the  encouragement  of  diversity  in 
program  design  and  delivery 

• elimination  of  triplicated  and 
duplicated  programs  (where 
programs  are  defined  as  including  all 
groupings  of  courses  designed  to 
integrate  and  deepen  a student’s 
understanding  of  a field  of 
knowledge)  where  the  programs  are 
neither  academically  strong  nor  cost- 
effective. 

Although  initially  intended  to  deliver 
the  University’s  General  Program, 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  adapted 
rapidly  to  the  curriculum  and 
program  changes  of  the  late  1960s. 
One  result,  in  many  areas,  was  to  turn 
their  disciplines  and  programs  into  a 
smaller-scale  replica  of  the  St.  George 
campus  branch  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.  This  has  often  meant  a 
duplication  and  sometimes  even  a 
triplication  of  program  delivery.  In  a 
time  of  shrinking  resources,  an 
important  goal  of  three-campus 
planning  must  be  to  reinforce 
strength,  encourage  rational  diversity 
and  eliminate  replication  where  it  is 
neither  academically  sound  nor  cost- 
effective.  It  is  expected  that  divisional 
plans  from  each  campus  will  be  based 


on  inter-campus  consultations  and 
will  reflect  these  goals. 


Faculty  members  have  developed 
unique  programs  and  experimented  in 
innovative  forms  of  undergraduate 
education  on  all  three  campuses.  This 
should  be  encouraged  on  all  three 
campuses.  In  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  may  wish 
to  continue  to  substitute  some  strong 
interdisciplinary  programs  for 
traditional  departmentally  based 
programs  especially  where  this  will 
create  a vibrant  critical  mass  from 
smaller  traditional  disciplines. 


Strategy  8.1.  c:  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  campuses  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  part  of  their  contribution  to 
graduate  study  through  specific 
programs  locally  based. 


Graduate  education  is  an  important 
part  of  the  University’s  mission.  Over 
the  last  20  years  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  faculty  have  made  increasing 
contributions  to  graduate  education. 
Also  during  that  period,  the  number 
of  graduate  students  located  at 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  has 
increased  significantly  - especially  in 
the  sciences.  It  is  expected  that 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  faculty  will 
continue  to  be  actively  involved  in 
graduate  education  and  that  their 
participation  will  be  commensurate 
with  faculty  on  the  St.  George 
campus.  In  most  disciplines  this 
requires  that  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  faculty  must  travel  to  the  St. 
George  campus.  It  is  recognized  that 
this  requires  an  additional  time 
commitment  relative  to  a faculty 
member  whose  responsibilities  are 
carried  out  on  only  one  campus.  This 
additional  time  commitment  involves 
not  only  travel  time  but  also  the  need 
to  be  accessible  to  students  on  both 
campuses. 


Although  graduate  education  in  most 
disciplines  will  continue  to  be  based 
on  the  St.  George  campus,  in  a 
research  university,  in  which  graduate 
instruction  is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  academic  role,  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  should  be  encouraged  to 
explore  the  development  of  graduate 
programs.  This  is  especially 
appropriate  in  emerging 
interdisciplinary  fields  in  which 
undergraduate  programs  already  exist 
(e.g.,  an  M.A./M.Sc.  in  cognitive 
science,  public  administration, 
developmental  psychology  and  an 
M.B.A.  oriented  to  current  and 
potential  managers  with  a B.Sc.  or 
B.A.Sc.  background). 


Strategy  8.  l.d:  Across  the  three 
campuses,  relevant  departmental  chairs 
(or  deans  in  non- departmental 
faculties)  will  be  actively  involved  in 
the  determination  and  maintenance  of 
academic  standards  (i.e.,  hiring,  three- 
year  reviews,  tenure  and  promotion) 
for  members  of  the  same  discipline  but 
the  application  of  resources  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  budgetary 
authorities  on  each  campus. 


Research  universities  are  normally 
distinguished  by  their  size  and 
diversity  as  much  as  by  the  wealth  of 
their  resources.  A major  challenge  for 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  to  ensure 
that  the  mission,  values  and  practices 
of  a research  university  are  as  relevant 
to  its  smaller  campuses  as  they  may 
be  on  the  St.  George  campus. 


To  reinforce  University  policy  and 
current  practice,  it  is  worth 
underscoring  that  faculty  on  all 
campuses  are  expected  to  meet  the 


same  standards  of  appointment, 
tenure  and  promotion.  They  are  also 
expected  to  be  fully  engaged  in 
research  and  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  teaching  with 
commensurate  workload  expectations 
across  the  three  campuses.  An 
important  goal  of  three-campus 
planning  is  to  ensure  that  equalization 
takes  place,  if  necessary,  by  the  inter- 
campus transfer  of  faculty  within 
departments.  On  appointment, 
faculty  should  understand  that  their 
contract  may  involve  teaching  on  any 
of  the  University’s  three  campuses. 
This  requires  continuity  of  standards 
across  the  three  campuses.  However, 
continuity  of  standards  should  not 
mean  the  homogenization  of  program 
delivery.  All  three  campuses  will  be 
different  in  the  many  specific  ways  in 
which  they  promote  he  University’s 
overall  mission,  just  as  they  are 
different  in  size  and  location. 


9.  Developing  Our 
Infrastructure 

Library  Resources: 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  most 
essential  element  in  the  infrastructure 
of  a research  university  is  constituted 
by  its  library  resources.  Through  a 
deliberate  policy  of  protecting  and 
enhancing  its  library  resources 
throughout  a long  period  of  financial 
constraint,  the  University  of  Toronto 
now  has  the  largest  research  library  in 
Canada  and  one  that  ranks  among 
the  top  half  dozen  on  the  continent. 
The  library  collection  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  major  strengths  of  the 
University.  There  is,  however,  no 
cause  for  complacency.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Library,  like 
other  libraries  of  large  research 
universities,  is  now  facing  its  greatest 
challenge  in  decades:  how  best  to  take 
advantage  of  advances  in  information 
technology  in  order  to  make  the  leap 
to  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
suppliers,  on  an  international  scale,  of 
information  through  electronic 
networks. 

Objective  9.1:  The  University  of 
Toronto  should  be  the  leading 
university  in  Canada  and  among  the 
best  in  the  world  in  providing 
electronic  as  well  as  traditional  access 
to  information  contained  in  the 
library  and  in  helping  clients  to  find 
information  stored  elsewhere. 

In  a world  of  rapidly  evolving 
information  technology,  the  potential 
of  that  technology  to  improve  access 
should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  It  is  expected  that  by  the 
year  2000,  over  25  percent  of  items 
circulated  will  be  to  individuals  at 
computer  workstations.  (Currendy 
none  of  the  six  million  items 
circulated  annually  are  available  in 
this  way.)  It  is  further  expected  that 
over  60  percent  of  this  electronic 
document  delivery  will  be  to 
workstations  outside  the  library. 
Electronic  formats  will  also  have  the 
advantage  of  allowing  readier  access 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  Library 
(UTL)  collection  from  workstations 
in  the  more  than  40  college,  faculty 
and  departmental  libraries  that  are 
not  part  of  the  UTL  system.  The 
following  strategies  are  necessary  to 
meet  these  expectations. 

Strategy  9.1.  a:  The  capability  to 
support  and  deliver  full-text  and 
multi-media  items  to  the  individual 
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workstation  should  be  an  important 
element  of  the  library's  infrastructure. 

Strategy  9.1.b:  In  order  to  ensure  that 
all  students , and  other  users , are  able  to 
take full  advantage  of  information 
resources,  training  and  practice  in 
information  searching  skills  related  to 
the  academic  program  should  be  offered 
by  the  library  system. 

Achieving  the  above  objective  will 
obviously  require  an  investment  in 
infrastructure  support  of  the  library. 

In  a constrained  financial  climate, 
however,  such  an  investment  cannot 
be  simply  additive;  that  is,  the  library 
must  redirect  a portion  of  its  own 
resources  to  respond  to  this  challenge. 
Indeed,  like  all  other  academic 
divisions,  the  library  is  expected  to 
develop  a plan  that  addresses  the 
difficult  trade-offs  it  faces,  and  to 
clearly  establish  a set  of  priorities. 

Strategy  9.1.c:  In  developing  its 
plans  forKl 994-2000,  the  library 
should  take  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  1 992 
Provostial  review  and  build  upon  the 
actions  that  have  been  taken  as  a result 
of  that  review. 

The  need  for  priority  setting  was 
recommended  in  the  thorough 
Provostial  review  of  the  library, 
carried  out  during  1991-92.  That 
review,  together  with  the  response  of 
the  Chief  Librarian  and  that  of  the 
Provost  constitute  an  important 
document  that  should  guide  the 
development  of  the  library’s  plans  for 
1994-2000. 

As  the  library  increases  its  utilization 
of  electronic  access  and  thus  moves 
toward  an  increasingly  distributed  (as 
opposed  to  centralized)  model,  it  will 
have  to  consider  means  for  increased 
collaboration  with  peer  institutions.  A 
combination  of  reciprocal  and  multi- 
lateral collaborative  agreements  with 
other  libraries  and  of  charging  for 
services  provided  to  users  from 
outside  the  University  community, 
will  be  needed  to  ensure  that  the 
library  will  have  sufficient  resources  to 
invest  in  its  continual  development. 

Instructional  Equipment: 

As  the  budgets  of  academic  units 
have  shrunk,  the  equipment  budgets 
of  departments  and  faculties  have 
been  reduced  and  in  many  cases 
eliminated.  At  the  centre,  a fund  for 
special  equipment  remained,  but  is 
currently  too  small  ($400,000)  to  have 
a pronounced  effect.  The  result  has 
been  the  continual  deterioration  of 
the  quality  and  range  of  laboratory 
and  other  instructional  equipment. 
This  is  a serious  issue,  especially  for 
science,  engineering  and  other 
disciplines,  where  laboratory 
equipment  is  as  important  as  library 
collections. 

On  the  positive  side,  a number  of 
faculties  and  departments  pursued 
other  avenues  to  replenish,  update 
and  augment  their  stock  of 
instructional  equipment.  Laudable 
initiatives  include  those  developed  in 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  where  the  undergraduate 
students  voluntarily  contribute 
$100/year/student  through  the 
Engineering  Society  to  be  expended 
mostly  on  the  acquisition  of 
laboratory  equipment.  Other 
divisions  use  substantial  portions  of 
their  annual  fundraising  income  for 
this  purpose. 


Objective  9.2:  The  quality  of 
instructional  equipment  at  the 
University  should  be  upgraded  on  an 
ongoing  basis. 

Strategy  9. 2.  a:  Divisional plans 
should  include  provisions  for  the 
acquisition,  maintenance  and 
upgrading  of  instructional  equipment. 

Central  budgetary  allocations  should 
be  responsive  to  well-formulated 
equipment  plans  within  the  context  of 
divisional  academic  plans.  To 
encourage  divisions  in  raising  private 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
instructional  equipment,  including 
those  voluntarily  contributed  by 
students,  a matching  scheme  should 
be  developed  at  the  centre. 

Strategy  9.2.b:  Over  time  an 
increasing  number  of  classrooms  should 
be  equipped  with  electronic  technology. 

In  discussing  improvements  to  the 
organization  and  format  of  our 
academic  programs  in  an  earlier 
section,  we  referred  to  the  importance 
of  taking  advantage  of  developments 
in  electronic  media  for  instructional 
purposes.  Few  of  our  classrooms 
currently  have  this  capacity.  Since 
some  classrooms  are  centrally 
allocated  and  others  are  under 
divisional  control,  we  need  to  develop 
a coordinated  strategy  whereby 
classrooms  can  be  technologically 
equipped  according  to  a schedule  that 
reflects  both  central  and  divisional 
perspectives. 

Information  Technology: 

Throughout  this  paper  we  make 
reference  to  specific  uses  of 
information  technology.  It  is  clear 
that  a number  of  our  objectives  and 
strategies  cannot  be  fully  realized 
unless  we  exploit  the  burgeoning 
potential  of  this  technology. 

Objective  9.3:  The  University  should 
harness  the  full possibilities  of 
information  technology. 

Achieving  this  objective  has  positive 
implications  for  all  of  our  work  at  the 
University:  teaching,  research  and 
administration.  Without  cataloguing 
the  wide  range  of  opportunities  that 
information  technology  affords,  we 
note  that  in  all  cases,  its  appropriate 
use  can  enhance,  enrich  and  expand 
our  programs  and  services. 

Strategy  9.3. a:  The  University  should 
continue  the  development  and 
evolution  of  the  campus  network. 

The  campus  backbone  network  is  an 
essential  element  in  extending  the 
benefits  of  information  technology  to 
all  parts  of  our  three  campuses,  and 
its  completion  should  have  the 
highest  priority.  To  take  advantage  of 
the  campus  network,  divisions  will 
have  to  invest  in  in-building  wiring 
and  the  construction  of  local  area 
networks  (LANs).  Once  the  network 
infrastructure  is  in  place,  many 
initiatives  that  divisions  wish  to 
undertake  and  that  currently  appear 
difficult  and  costly  will  become  much 
more  feasible. 

Recognizing  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  needed  to  complete  the  main 
network  and  construct  the  local 
networks  as  well  as  the  need  to  do 
this  in  a timely  fashion  we  believe 
that  the  University  should  consider 
out-sourcing  a considerable  amount 
of  this  work.  University  of  Toronto 
Computing  and  Communications 
(UTCC)  is  moving  in  this  direction, 
and  has  selected  two  program 
managers  from  outside  firms  to  focus 


on  in-building  work  while  UTCC 
staff  focus  on  design  and  inter- 
campus and  inter-building 
connectivity. 

Strategy  9.3. b:  The  academic  divisions 
should  include  in  their  plans  new  and 
innovative  means for  the  utilization  of 
information  technology  to  enhance 
their  teaching  and  research  programs 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
financial  and  human  resources 
information  systems. 

A common  misconception  is  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  investing  in 
information  technology  is  economic 
savings.  Although  this  might  be  true 
in  the  long  term,  there  are  other  more 
compelling  reasons  for  its  utilization 
in  teaching,  research  and 
administration.  For  example,  the 
older  naive  view  of  using  computer- 
assisted  instruction  to  replace 
classroom  teaching  has  given  way  to 
its  use  to  supplement  and  enhance  the 
classroom  experience  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Similarly,  information 
technology  does  not  necessarily 
reduce  the  cost  of  doing  research  but 
can  tremendously  increase  the 
productivity  of  researchers  as  well  as 
placing  them  in  immediate  contact 
with  peers  throughout  the  world.  The 
new  financial  and  human  resources 
information  system  which  the 
University  is  about  to  put  in  place  will 
provide  academic  administrators  and 
their  senior  managers  with  the  data 
required  to  plan  and  to  make  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  the 
resources  available  to  their  units. 

Strategy  9. 3.  c:  A program  should  be 
put  in  place  for  training  academic  and 
administrative  staff  at  all  levels  in  the 
effective  utilization  of  information 
technology. 

Our  investment  in  information 
technology  will  pay  dividends  only  if 
our  staff  are  able  and  wilting  to  use 
the  new  facilities.  We  should 
recognize  this  need  for  training  and 
plan  for  it  both  centrally  and  at  the 
divisional  level.  It  should  also  be 
recognized  that  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  many  of  our  staff  will  change 
substantially  and  that  some  staff  will 
have  to  be  reallocated  to  other 
functions.  For  example,  while  a few 
years  ago  secretarial  staff  were  needed 
to  type  manuscripts  and  carry  out 
other  clerical  functions,  this  need  has 
decreased  significantly  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Objective  9.4:  Though  not  necessarily 
as  a formal part  of their  programs,  all 
entering  students  should  receive 
common-level  exposure  to  basic 
information  technology  tools  (e.g. 
personal productivity  and  electronic 
searching  skills).  Each  discipline 
should  augment  this  basic  capability 
with  appropriate  discipline-specific 
knowledge  and  tools. 

Strategy  9. 4.  a:  The  Advisory  Forum 
on  Instructional  Technology  (AFIT) 
should  address  the  question  of  the  type 
and  range  of  information  technology 
that  the  University  should  make 
available  to  all  its  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  and  provide  this 
advice  to  the  Provost  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Currently  the  level  of  computing 
support  provided  to  our  students  is 
highly  variable.  We  need  to  define  a 
minimum  level  of  support  we  should 
provide  to  all  students  and  strive  to 
exceed  that  level.  Here  the  colleges 
can  play  a key  role  by  providing  their 
students  with  computing  facilities  and 
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with  access  to  the  network  including 
such  amenities  as  electronic  mail.  We 
already  have  in  place  a computerized 
system  for  registration  that  should  be 
expanded  and  enhanced.  We  should 
also  consider  innovative  uses  of  the 
network  such  as  access  to  academic 
calendars,  time  tables,  previous 
examinations,  etc. 

Objective  9.5:  The  academic  divisions 
should  ensure  that  all  faculty  and  staff 
are  provided  with  access  to 
information  technology  and  support 
appropriate  to  their  mission, 
discipline  and  interest.  This  should 
include  access  to  the  campus  backbone 
network  for  effective  use  of common 
services  such  as  e-mail  and  the  library. 

Strategy  9. 5. a:  The  academic  divisions 
should  develop  the  means  for 
encouraging  and  supporting  faculty 
members  who  wish  to  utilize 
information  technology  in  their  courses, 
including  providing  them  with  the 
support  needed  in  the  development  of 
“ courseware . ” 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the 
productivity  of  faculty  as  teachers  and 
researchers  can  be  considerably 
enhanced  through  the  use  of 
information  technology.  Not  so 
clearly  recognized,  however,  is  the 
support  faculty  need  to  effectively  use 
such  technology.  This  support  ranges 
from  grants  to  purchase  personal 
computers,  to  access  to  more 
powerful  workstations,  to  the 
availability  of  local  “experts”  who 
manage  the  local  networks  and 
systems  and  provide  personal 
consultation,  to  the  allocation  of  time 
to  develop  computer  aids  for  the 
teaching  of  their  specific  subject 
matter.  Significant  recognition  should 
also  be  given  to  those  faculty 
members  who  produce  innovative 
course  material  and  other 
“courseware.” 

Space  and  Capital  Planning: 

Next  to  budget,  space  is  the  most 
important  resource  for  an  academic 
unit.  Both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  unit’s  space  holdings 
can  have  significant  effects  on  its 
ability  to  deliver  its  academic 
programs  at  the  highest  possible 
quality  and  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  Indeed,  the  best  possible 
academic  plans  cannot  be  successfully 
implemented  without  the  provision  of 
appropriate  space. 

Although  the  remarks  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  are  generic  and 
no  doubt  apply  to  many  universities, 
especially  research  universities,  the 
space  issues  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  especially  problematic. 
The  University  has  many  old 
buildings,  many  of  which  are  of 
historical  significance,  whose 
maintenance  and  renovation  presents 
a great  challenge.  Even  newer 
buildings,  those  which  were 
constructed  during  the  fifties  and  the 
sixties,  are  reaching  a point  where 
they  are  in  need  of  considerable 
maintenance  and  renovations.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  necessitated  by  the 
evolution  of  our  programs  and  the 
corresponding  changes  in  space 
requirements.  Other  renovations  are 
required  by  the  changes  in  workplace 
safety  regulations.  Unfortunately,  this 
latter  group  of  buildings  contain 
asbestos,  making  renovation  a costly 
task. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  we  have 
been  able  to  add  to  our  space 
inventory  badly  needed  space  which 
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in  a number  of  cases  has  made  a 
tremendous  difference  to  the  success 
of  our  ongoing  and  new  programs, 
such  as  the  construction  of  the  Pratt 
building  which  was  of  crucial 
importance  for  our  work  in  the 
information  technology  area 
including  the  introduction  of  the  new 
undergraduate  program  in  computer 
engineering.  We  have  also  spent 
substantial  sums  of  money  on 
renovations.  All  in  all,  however,  these 
efforts  have  not  been  sufficient  and 
much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Objective  9.6:  The  University  should 
facilitate  the  allocation  of  space  to 
academic  units  as  consistent  with  their 
academic  plans. 

Strategy  9. 6.  a:  Divisions  should 
include  in  their  academic  plans  an 
analysis  of  their  current  space  holdings 
and  proposals  as  to  how  this  space 
needs  to  be  improved,  modified  and/or 
expanded  to  allow  the  division  to 
deliver  its  program  at  the  highest 
possible  quality  and  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  and  to  accommodate 
changing  needs. 

It  is  our  view  that  U of  T s space 
problems  cannot  be  solved  entirely  by 
the  infusion  of  large  sums  of  money, 
at  any  rate  an  unlikely  scenario- in 
these  times  of  financial  constraint. 

We  clearly  need  funds,  but  we  also 
need  a simplified,  coherent  and 
integrated  approach  to  space 
acquisition,  planning  and  allocation. 

We  need  to  link  space  allocation  and 
capital  planning  much  more  closely  to 
academic  plans.  And  we  need  to 
develop  a rational  approach  to  space 
acquisition  and  holding,  and  to  put  in 
place  incentives  for  units  to  give  up 
space  that  is  no  longer  needed  in 
return  for  resources  of  other  types. 

In  reviewing  their  space  needs, 
divisions  of  course  need  to  pay 
attention  to  both  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  space  they  currently 
occupy.  The  updating  of  labs  and 
other  facilities  may  be  as  important  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
an  existing  program  as  is  the 
alteration  of  space  to  a new  or 
reconfigured  program.  Both  kinds  of 
needs  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
divisional  plans. 

Strategy  9.6.b:  The  University  should 
review  its  current  practices for  space 
acquisition,  allocation  and  renovation 
and  develop  a more  streamlined, 
simplified  and  transparent  process  that 
is  driven  by  the  academic  needs  as 
articulated  in  the  divisional  plans. 

There  is  substantial  and  long- 
standing dissatisfaction  with  our 
processes  for  planning 
accommodation  and  facilities  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Through  a 
variety  of  organizational  forms  over 
time,  this  dissatisfaction  has  not 
abated.  These  organizational 
difficulties  reflect  the  complexity  of 
interests  and  factors  related  to  space 
management.  Every  unit  in  the 
University  is  a claimant  upon  the 
space  inventory.  And  the  range  of 
factors  to  be  considered  in  assigning 
space  cuts  across  several  vice- 
presidential  portfolios  as  well  as 
across  central  and  divisional 
perspectives.  The  current  central 
mechanism,  the  Accommodation  and 
Facilities  Directorate  (AFD)  is 
composed  of  a number  of  senior 
central  academic  and  non-academic 
administrators.  We  need  to  improve 
upon  the  AFD  structure  with  a view 
to  achieving  a broader  range  of 
academic  representation  on  the  one 


hand  while  focusing  administrative 
responsibility  on  the  other. 


Strategy  9.6.c:  Central  spending  on 
repair  and  renovations  should  be  made 
only  on  the  basis  of  a long-term  plan 
that  includes  a realistic  assessment  of 
the  University’s  “ deferred 
maintenance"  needs.  The  plan  should 
consolidate  all  sources  of  funding, 
rather  than  treating  these  as  discrete 
funds. 


Strategy  9.6.d:  To  encourage  divisions 
to  be  realistic  in  their  space  renovation 
requirements: 

• The  trade-off  between  central 
spending  on  renovation  versus  the 
provision  of  other  resources  should  be 
made  clear. 


• Divisions  should  typically  contribute 
toward  the  cost  of  renovations. 

Decisions  about  trade-offs  across 
renovation  projects  affecting  a 
divisions  academic  plans  should  be 
made  as  much  as  possible  at  the 
divisional  level.  There  are  a number 
of  reasons  for  central  involvement  in 
decision  making  about  renovations, 
including  the  interest  of  the 
University  as  “landlord”  in 
maintaining  the  fabric  of  buildings, 
the  need  to  ensure  that  relevant 
municipal  and  University  standards 
are  maintained  and  the  need  to  take 
account  of  dimensions  of  projects  that 
have  effects  on  a number  of  different 
divisions.  Within  these  parameters, 
however,  there  is  scope  for  greater 
divisional  involvement  in  and 
responsibility  for  decision  making 
about  renovations  than  is  currently 
the  case. 


As  divisions  determine  their  space 
renovation  needs  they  may  wish,  for 
purposes  of  flexibility  in  scheduling  or 
other  reasons,  to  engage  outside 
design  consultants  for  some  projects. 
Since  1991,  Facilities  and  Services 
has  allowed  the  use  of  outside  design 
consultants,  provided  that  a standard 
University  contract  is  used  and  final 
drawings  are  submitted  to  Facilities 
and  Services  for  review.  Few  divisions 
have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  use  outside 
consultants;  but  as  familiarity  with 
the  new  provisions  grows,  this 
number  may  increase. 

Strategy  9. 6.6:  Capital  planning  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  should  be 
driven  by  academic  priorities,  and 
particularly  by  the  possibilities  of 
facilitating  the  restructuring  of 
academic  programs  through  the 
reconfiguration  of  space. 

The  relationship  of  capital  planning 
to  academic  restructuring  is  a central 
theme  of  the  University’s  “Guidelines 
for  Capital  Planning,  1994-2000,” 
which  forms  a companion  document 
to  this  paper. 

Fundraising: 

Like  other  Canadian  universities,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  been  highly 
dependent  on  government  funding. 
Although  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  intensify 
our  efforts  at  private  fundraising.  We 
have  made  some  strides  in  this 
direction  in  recent  years  and  the 
Breakthrough  Campaign  has  been  a 
modest  success.  But  in  the  current 
and  foreseeable  climate  of  university 
funding,  we  need,  as  other  major 
Canadian  universities  are  doing,  to 
raise  our  sights  regarding  the 
potential  of  private  giving. 


Objective  9.7:  The  University  should 
increase  the  proportion  of  its  capital 
base  and  revenues  that  derive  from 
private  giving  by  intensifying  its 
fundraising  activities,  including  both 
the  continuation  of  ongoing  efforts  as 
well  as  the  design  of  a major  new 
permanent  resource  development 
program,  including  a new  capital 


Strategy  9. 7.  a:  The  major  gifts 
program  put  in  place  a year  ago  should 
be  carefully  monitored  and  adjusted  in 
the  light  of  experience. 

The  time  seems  to  be  ripe  for 
introducing  a major  new  development 
program:  the  term  of  our  President 
has  been  extended  to  the  year  2000, 
providing  the  stable  leadership 
required  for  such  a program;  a new 
Vice-President  for  Development  has 
been  hired  and  will  join  us  in  April, 
bringing  outstanding  expertise  and  a 
fresh  new  perspective  to  this 
undertaking;  a group  of  major  gift 
officers  is  already  in  place  at  divisional 
and  central  levels  and  others  are 
expected  to  be  hired  in  the  next  year. 
A balance  of  central  leadership  and 
divisional  initiative  is  essential  if  the 
potential  of  these  developments  is  to 
be  realized. 


Strategy  9. 7.b:  Processes  should  be  put 
in  place  and  existing  processes 
improved  at  both  central  and 
divisional  levels  to  tnsure  that  all 
fundraising  activities  are  driven  by  the 
academic  priorities  of  the  University 
and  its  divisions. 


Because  of  the  absence  of  a clearly 
defined  process  to  identify  the 
University’s  academic  priorities,  there 
currendy  exists  a substantial  backlog 
of  fundraising  projects  at  both  central 
and  divisional  levels  which  have  not 
been  clearly  ordered  in  terms  of  their 
academic  priority.  Our  existing 
processes  have  not  been  shown  to  be 
capable  of  clearing  this  backlog,  and 
if  nothing  were  to  be  forthcoming 
this  number  would  continue  to  grow. 
This  white  paper  looks  to  the  future 
where  fundraising  projects  are  clearly 
related  to  academic  plans.  Unless 
fundraising  projects  have  a clear 
relationship  to  academic  plans,  and 
unless  they  have  enthusiastic  and 
committed  champions  within  the 
University,  they  should  not  be 
supported  by  our  fundraising 
infrastructure;  and  we  need  to  design 
our  processes  to  ensure  that  these 
conditions  are  met. 


Strategy  9. 7.c:  Divisions  should  be 
encouraged  to  include  realistic 
fundraising  projects  in  their  plans,  and 
divisional  leaders  should  be  provided 
with  whatever  training  they  require  to 
play  their  part  in  the  University’s 
fundraising  efforts. 

Strategy  9. 7.d:  Divisions  should  be 
encouraged  to  regard  the  proceeds  of 
fundraising  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
revenue.  Under  no  condition  should  a 
division  that  succeeds  in  raising 
private  funds  be  penalized  by 
allocating  a greater  cut  to  its  operating 
budget  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 


Strategy  9. 7.e:  Divisions  should  be 
given  incentives  for fundraising,  such 
as  the  provision  of  matchingfunds 
from  the  centre for  projects  that  are 
clearly  related  to  academic  plans  and 
that  have  been  agreed  upon  in  advance 
between  the  centre  and  the  division. 


Divisional  leaders  need  both 
incentives  and  support  if  they  are  to 
be  effective  fund  raisers.  Support  can 


take  the  form  of  information 
(including  access  to  data  bases),  staff 
at  both  central  and  divisional  levels, 
and  training  and  orientation. 
Incentives  are  primarily  budgetary  - 
divisions  should  be  clearly  rewarded 
and  never  penalized  in  budgetary 
terms  for  success  in  fundraising.  The 
design  of  programs  of  central  support 
and  incentives  needs  to  take  account 
of  differences  across  divisions  in 
fundraising  capacity. 


lO.  Improving  Our 
Ability  for  Self 
Assessment  and 
Accountability 

Whether  the  University  will  be  able 
to  realize  the  vision  articulated  in  the 
introductory  part  of  this  paper  will 
depend  on  the  University’s  ability  to 
achieve  the  objectives  presented  in  the 
preceding  sections.  We  believe  that 
the  strategies  that  we  have  proposed 
will  lead  to  achievement  of  those 
objectives  and  the  realization  of  that 
vision.  But  each  step  along  the  way 
will  be  part  of  a learning  process.  We 
will  need  to  monitor  our  progress  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  to  reinforce  or 
adjust  our  strategies  as  we  learn  more 
about  their  effects. 

In  addition,  the  University  needs  to 
be  able  to  respond,  with  a clear  sense 
of  itself,  to  the  growing  concern  on 
the  part  of  governments  for  greater 
university  accountability.  The  recent 
Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
University  Accountability  (the 
Broadhurst  report)  recommended  a 
framework  of  accountability  one  of 
whose  central  features  is  a set  of 
performance  indicators  that  would  be 
calculated  in  a consistent  way  across 
Ontario  universities. 

In  a subsequent  paper,  to  be  issued  by 
the  end  of  March  1994,  we  will  be 
commenting  much  more  fully  on 
issues  related  to  the  assessment  of 
performance  and  on  a set  of 
appropriate  indicators  at  the  level  of 
the  institution. 

Objective  10.1:  The  University 
should  have  in  place  the  means  for 
determining  and  reporting,  on  a 
regular  and  ongoing  basis,  progress  in 
meeting  its  objectives. 

Strategy  10.1. a:  The  University 
should  develop  a set  of  performance 
indicators  that  are  matched  to  the  set  of 
objectives  presented  in  this  paper. 

These  indicators  should  include  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  measures, 
and  should  accommodate  the  particular 
needs  of  each  specific  division. 

The  topic  of  performance  indicators 
for  universities  is  currently  the  focus 
of  considerable  attention  in  this 
province  as  well  as  in  most  other 
advanced  industrial  nations.  The 
challenge  for  us  is  to  select  a set  of 
indicators  that  are  best  suited  for  our 
purpose,  that  is,  best  matched  to  the 
institutional  objectives  enunciated  in 
this  paper.  Here  we  should 
distinguish  between  those  indicators 
that  are  intended  to  help  the 
institution  achieve  its  goals 
(management  indicators)  and  those 
whose  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  fulfilling  our  accountability 
requirements  to  government  and  the 
broader  public. 

We  should  also  distinguish  between 
institution-level  indicators  and 
program-level  indicators.  The 
purpose  of  the  former  is  to  determine 
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whether  the  University  as  a whole  is 
progressing  toward  meeting  its  global 
objectives.  The  latter  operate  at  the 
level  of  the  program  and  measure  the 
progress  the  division  is  making  in 
enhancing  the  quality  of  its  particular 
programs.  Divisions  should  be  invited 
to  propose  specific  indicators  that  are 
particularly  suited  for  their  programs. 
These  indicators,  once  agreed  upon, 
can  be  used  to  augment  the  set  of 
institutional  indicators. 

Strategy  lO.l.b:  The  Provost  should 
reach  agreement  with  each  division  on 
an  appropriate  target  to  be  achieved 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  indicators 
that  are  proposed  for  measuring  the 
performance  of  the  division  and  its 
programs.  Also,  the  divisional  plans 
should  include  a schedule  for  achieving 
these  targets. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  for 
determining  appropriate  and 
authentic  targets  to  be  achieved  with 
respect  to  various  measures  of 
performance.  One  method  common 
in  other  sectors,  and  increasingly  in 
the  university  sector,  is 
“benchmarking”:  the  selection  of  a 
group  of  peer  institutions  to  whom  it 
is  realistic  to  compare  ourselves,  and 
the  selection  of  a target  level  of 
performance  based  on  an  assessment 
of  the  performance  of  those  peer 
institutions.  The  selection  of  peers  is 
likely  to  vary  depending  on  the 
division  or  program  being  assessed. 

■ Equally  important  to  the  setting  of 
targets  is  the  setting  of  a schedule  for 
meeting  those  targets  - a set  of  plan 
“milestones.”  Such  a schedule  enables 
both  the  division  and  the  centre  to 
monitor  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  ultimate  goals  of 
the  divisional  plans. 

Strategy  lO.l.c:  A simple  process 
should  be  developed  and  agreed  upon  a 
priori  for  conducting  an  annual 
review  of  progress  in  reaching  the 
milestones  specified  in  each  divisional 
plan. 

This  annual  monitoring  process 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible  to 
avoid  imposing  additional  financial 
burdens  on  the  divisions  and  the 
centre,  especially  in  this  period  of 
great  fiscal  constraint.  The 
importance  of  the  process,  however, 
should  be  self  evident:  it  allows  for 
the  “closure-of-the-loop”;  the 
feedback  needed  to  ensure  that 
progress  is  being  made.  It  also  affords 
the  opportunity  for  making  a change 
in  strategy  and  less  frequently  in 
plans.  After  all,  plans  are  not  “carved 
in  stone”  and  should  be  adaptable  so 
as  to  accommodate  changes  in 
circumstance  and  to  take  advantage  of 
new  and  emerging  opportunities. 
Finally,  the  annual  review  process 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  centre 
to  determine  whether  the  division  is 
fulfilling  its  obligations  and  thus  that 
the  centre  should  continue  to  fulfil  its 
side  of  the  bargain,  or  alternatively 
that  the  division  is  in  need  of  a more 
thorough  review  as  explained  in  detail 
below.  Similarly,  the  review  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  divisions  to 
request  additional  resource  allocations 
for  specific  purposes,  as  explained 
below. 

Strategy  lO.l.d:  The  cyclical  reviews 
of  departments,  faculties,  centres  and 
programs  should  be  maintained  and 
their  effectiveness  increased. 

Specifically,  they  should  be  conducted 
primarily  by  external  reviewers  and 
should follow  a truly  arms-length 
format.  The  Provost  should  prepare  a 


detailed  specification  of the  process for 
conducting  reviews. 

A much  greater  opportunity  for 
assessing  performance  is  afforded  by 
the  cyclical  reviews,  carried  out  every 
five  to  seven  years.  We  strongly 
support  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  these  reviews. 
Furthermore,  we  note  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  Training 
has  recently  indicated  his  intention  to 
establish  a process  requiring 
universities  to  undertake  review  of 
undergraduate  programs  at  least  once 
every  10  years,  as  well  as  maintaining 
the  existing  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies  process  for  the 
review  of  graduate  programs. 


THE  FRAMEWORK 
FOR  PLANNING 

Having  presented  a set  of  institutional 
objectives  and  strategies  for  achieving 
these  objectives  we  now  turn  to  the 
process  for  developing  divisional 
plans.  At  the  outset  we  note  that 
these  long-term  plans  are  expected  to 
show  what  each  division  proposes  to 
do  to  realize  its  own  objectives  within 
the  context  of  the  University’s 
objectives:  the  challenge  for  the 
academic  leaders  of  the  University  - 
the  deans,  principals  and  chairs  - is  to 
interpret  and  in  some  cases  adapt 
these  global  objectives  and  strategies 
for  their  units  and  programs. 

The  objectives  and  strategies 
presented  above  suggest  the  need  for 
various  kinds  of  data  to  determine  the 
position  of  each  division  relative  to 
each  particular  objective.  We  urge  the 
divisions  to  begin  immediately  the 
process  of  collecting  these  base-line 
data.  As  noted,  we  plan  to  issue  a 
paper  (by  the  end  of  April  1994) 
outlining  the  ways  in  which  data  can 
be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a set  of 
performance  indicators  we  propose  to 
use  to  measure  progress  toward 
meeting  each  of  the  objectives. 
Although  we  will  be  able  to  compute 
the  values  of  many  of  these  indicators 
centrally,  in  some  cases  the  most 
accurate  data  will  be  available  at  the 
departmental  and  faculty  level. 

The  plan  for  each  unit  is  to  be  an 
academic  plan  that  is  closely  linked  to 
the  unit’s  entire  resources, 
encompassing  all  of  the  unit’s 
activities  and  addressing  such  issues  as 
the  areas,  sub-areas  and  programs 
that  are  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated, 
those  to  be  expanded  and 
strengthened  as  well  as  those  new 
programs  to  be  created;  faculty  and 
staff  complements;  enrolment  targets 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs;  instructional  equipment, 
space  and  facilities  including  new 
capital  projects;  fundraising  plans; 
information  and  communication 
technology  requirements  for  both 
instruction  and  administration,  etc. 
The  plans  will  have  to  show  how  the 
assigned  budget  cuts  are  to  be  met 
and  will  include  requests  for  funding 
from  the  Academic  Priorities  Fund 
(APF)  and  the  Academic  Transitional 
Fund  (ATF):  the  two  main 
instruments  for  restructuring  to 
achieve  the  University’s  academic 
objectives,  as  discussed  below. 

The  Long-Term  Budget 
Plan 

Utilizing  the  University’s  long-range 
budget  model  which  has  by  now 
achieved  a reasonable  level  of 


sophistication  together  with  a set  of 
strategic  assumptions  and  decisions 
on  the  University’s  income  and 
expense  during  the  plan  period,  a plan 
has  been  developed  for  the 
University’s  operating  budget  for  the 
six-year  period,  1994-2000.  The 
budget  plan,  together  with  the  key 
assumptions  and  decisions  that 
underlie  it,  is  described  in  the  Long- 
Range  Budget  and  Planning  Guidelines, 
1994-2000,  which  will  soon  be  before 
the  Academic  Board  for  approval. 

The  plan  is  based  on  producing  a 
balanced  budget  (i.e.  achieving  fiscal 
equilibrium)  by  the  last  year  of  the 
plan  period,  1999-2000,  together 
with  returning  the  accumulated 
deficit  at  that  time  to  the  same  level 
as  in  the  budget  approved  by 
Governing  Council  for  1993-94.  To 
achieve  these  fiscal  goals  in  the  most 
orderly  fashion,  the  plan  calls  for  an 
overall  base-budget  reduction  of  8.90 
percent  over  the  six-year  period.  The 
figure  for  the  academic  divisions  is 
somewhat  lower  at  8.66  percent.  This 
includes  1.60  percent  already  assigned 
as  part  of  the  1990-96  budget  plan, 
leaving  7.06  percent  to  be  allocated  in 
the  1994-2000  plan.  In  addition,  the 
new  plan  calls  for  six  one-time-only 
(OTO)  budget  reductions  of  about 
0.6  percent  each. 

The  budget  plan  collapses  a number 
of  existing  funds  into  a single  fund, 
the  Academic  Priorities  Fund,  to  be 
used  as  the  main  instrument  for 
achieving  the  academic  objectives  of 
the  University  during  the  plan  period. 
The  APF  amounts  to  $19.7  million 
in  base  funding  (about  5 percent  of 
the  relevant  base  budget  of  the 
academic  divisions)  and  $12.6  million 
of  OTO  funding.  In  addition,  to 
facilitate  academic  restructuring,  an 
Academic  Transitional  Fund  (ATF) 
of  $12.0  million  has  been  established. 
Finally,  to  renew  and  enhance  the 
University  infrastructure  a University 
Infrastructure  Fund  (UIF)  in  the 
amount  of  $18.0  million  has  been 
created.  Detailed  terms  of  reference 
for  all  three  funds  are  included  in  the 
Guidelines  mentioned  above.  The 
section  pertaining  to  the  APF  is 
reproduced  here  as  Appendix  A. 

Thus,  the  long-range  budget  plan 
while  requiring  relatively  large  base 
and  OTO  reductions,  especially  when 
added  to  the  reductions  assigned  in 
the  preceding  plan  period,  provides 
for  the  opportunity  to  restructure  our 
programs  in  an  orderly  manner  with 
the  ultimate  objective  of  improvi  ng 
their  quality.  This  in  turn  will  make 
planning  a constructive  exercise  and 
not  just  a means  to  cope  with  budget 
reductions.  For  this  to  bear  fruit, 
however,  the  planning  process  must 
be  systematic,  disciplined,  creative, 
and  consultative,  engaging  as  many 
members  of  the  University 
community  as  possible. 

Allocation  of  Bu  dget 
Reductions 

During  the  process  of  developing 
divisional  plans,  some  units  will  be 
identified  as  requiring  a detailed 
review.  Such  reviews  may  result  in  a 
major  restructuring  of  the  unit’s 
programs,  including  the  possibility  of 
program  closure.  In  such  a case,  the 
unit  enters  a regime  of  “targeted” 
budget  reduction,  and  a detailed 
planning  process  will  be  entered  into 
by  the  Provost  and  the  division  to 
determine  the  appropriate  steady- 
state  for  the  division’s  activities, 
complement  and  budget,  and  to 


determine  a phased  process  for 
achieving  that  steady  state.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  this  will  be 
tantamount  to  a zero-based 
budgeting  process.  The  budget 
savings  that  result  from  such  changes 
will  revert  to  the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund,  to  be  available  for  reallocation 
according  to  the  terms  of  reference  of 
that  fund.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
a unit  may  enter  the  targeted  regime 
as  a result  of  an  annual  review  that 
determines  that  the  unit  is  not 
meeting  the  milestones  outlined  in 
the  divisional  plan,  as  discussed 
below. 

Relatively  few  divisions,  we  expect, 
will  require  such  targeted  treatment. 
For  the  rest  of  the  divisions,  those  in 
the  “normal  regime,”  the  budget 
reductions  will  be  allocated  on  a pro 
rata  basis,  as  follows: 

Base  reductions:  0.33  percent  in  each 
of  1994-95  and  1995-96,  and 
1.6  percent  in  each  of  1996-97  to 
1999-2000. 

OTO  reductions:  0.6  percent  in  each 
of  1994-95  to  1999-2000 

The  schedule  for  allocating  these 
reductions  is  displayed  in  Figure  1. 

We  note  that  in  the  first  two  years  the 
base  reductions  are  small  because  they 
come  on  top  of  reductions  assigned  in 
the  previous  budget  plan  and  because 
a number  of  divisions  whose  1990-96 
budget  plans  were  “back-end  loaded” 
faced  substantial  budget  reductions 
already  assigned. 

The  framework  described  above  will 
govern  the  budget  reductions  to  be 
allocated  by  the  Provost  to  the  various 
faculties  and  colleges.  The  deans  and 
principals  of  multi-departmental 
divisions  will  devise  their  own  models 
for  allocating  budget  reductions  to 
their  departments.  Thus,  while  multi- 
departmental  divisions  will  not  be 
placed  in  the  targeted  regime,  it  is 
expected  that  a similar  method  will  be 
devised  by  their  leaders  for  achieving 
restructuring  within  the  divisions. 

As  mentioned  above,  in  order  to 
adjust  to  lower  levels  of  funding,  the 
academic  divisions  will  have  access  to 
the  Academic  Transitional  Fund.. 

This  fund  will  include  a repayable 
loan  component  intended  to  help 
divisions  achieve  their  budget 
reductions  according  to  the  uniform 
schedule  proposed  above. 

The  Planning  Process 

With  the  objectives  enunciated  and 
the  budget  projections  in  hand,  the 
planning  process  can  now  begin. 

Each  division  is  expected  to  put  in 
place  a consultative  process  involving 
as  many  of  its  members  as  possible. 
For  multi-departmental  divisions, 
planning  should  proceed  at  both  the 
faculty'  and  the  departmental  levels. 
Here  we  should  emphasize  that  the 
quality  of  the  process  will  be  given  a 
heavy  weight  in  judging  the  quality  of 
the  overall  divisional  plan.  Indeed  we 
believe  that  a well  thought  out 
planning  process  can  be  invigorating 
for  an  academic  unit,  providing  its 
members  with  a shared  vision  and  a 
renewed  sense  of  common  purpose. 

An  obvious  first  step  in  developing  a 
plan  is  the  assembly  of  as  complete 
and  accurate  a set  of  data  as  possible 
on  all  tlje  unit’s  activities:  its 
operating  budget;  research  funding; 
“soft”  funding,  including  research 
overhead  income,  income  from 
voluntary  student  levies,  income  from 
alumni/staff  donations,  income  from 
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external  sources  such  as  NSERC 
Chair  grants,  etc.;  its  faculty 
complement  including  tenure/tenure- 
stream,  CLTAs  and  tutors;  staff 
complement;  faculty  and  staff 
retirement  schedules;  equipment  and 
space  holdings;  the  programs  offered 
by  the  unit  and  the  enrolment  history 
of  various  courses;  graduate  students 
supervised  by  members  of  the  unit, 
etc. 

The  most  difficult  task  in  developing 
a plan  is  to  decide  on  which  sub- 
disciplines are  to  be  reduced  or 
phased  out,  which  are  to  be 
strengthened  and  which  new  sub- 
disciplines and  cross-disciplinary 
areas  are  to  be  established.  We 
recognize  that  this  task  is  even  more 
difficult  to  do  at  the  level  of  a 
department  or  a faculty  than 
centrally;  but  we  believe  that  the  most 
sound  decisions  about  academic 
direction  are  those  arrived  at 
collegially  by  those  faculty  who  are 
closest  to  the  discipline.  However,  to 
introduce  some  balance  into  the 
process,  we  propose  to  use  the  degree 
of  selectivity  exhibited  in  the  plan  as 
an  important  measure  of  the  quality 
of  the  plan.  We  propose  that  this  be 
done  at  the  decanal  level  (i.e.  in  the 
dean  judging  the  plan  of  a 
department)  and  at  the  provostial 
level  (in  the  Provost  judging  the  plan 
of  a division). 

The  objectives  presented  in  this  paper 
should  serve  as  the  guiding  principles 
in  the  development  of  an  academic 
plan,  and  the  plan  is  expected  to  show 
how  it  will  help  the  University 
achieve  its  objectives.  Divisions  and 
departments,  however,  may  propose 
additional,  more  specific  objectives 
that  are  suited  to  their  particular  area 
or  discipline.  In  all  cases,  a plan 
should  clearly  indicate  the  targets  the 
unit  intends  to  reach,  utilizing  agreed 
upon  performance  indicators.  A 
schedule  for  reaching  these  targets 
will  be  of  immense  help  in  gauging 
the  unit’s  progress  during  annual 
reviews. 

We  expect  the  plans  of  multi- 
departmental  divisions  to  consider  the 
merging  of  small  departments  and 
other  such  structural  changes. 
Similarly,  it  may  be  the  case  that 
small  divisions  will  be  merged  or 
amalgamated.  The  primary  objective 
of  such  actions  should  be  the  creation 
of  more  vital  units  having  the  critical 
mass  required  to  make  a national  and 
an  international  impact  in  an  area.  An 
obvious  secondary  benefit  is  the 
administrative  savings  that  can  be 
thus  realized.  Similar  savings  may,  of 
course,  be  achieved  by  other  means 
such  as  the  sharing  of  libraries, 
workshops  and  other  facilities. 

A successful  academic  plan  is  one  that 
is  closely  linked  to  the  resources 
required  to  implement  it.  Thus  an 
academic  plan  must  be  linked  to  the 
unit’s  budget  plan  including  all  of  its 
income  and  taking  account  of  the 
assigned  budget  reductions,  to  the 
unit’s  complement  plan,  to  its 
fundraising  plan,  to  its  space  plan, 
and  to  its  equipment  and  other 
facilities  plan.  In  all  cases,  it  is  the 
academic  plan  that  should  drive  the 
other  plans;  all  together  forming  an 
integrated,  coherent  whole.  The  plan 
may  then  include  proposals  for 
funding  from  the  APF  and  the  ATF 
and  may  propose  major  fundraising 
initiatives  and  new  capital  projects. 
We  should  note,  however,  that  while 
budget  cuts  are  allocated  on  the  pro 
rata  basis  for  those  divisions  in  the 


normal  regime,  considerable 
selectivity  will  be  exercised  in  making 
allocations  from  the  APF  and  the 
ATF.  The  objectives  and  strategies 
related  to  program  quality,  including 
the  concept  of  minimum  acceptability 
should  provide  considerable  guidance 
to  the  process  of  plan  development. 

Another  critical  issue  is  that  of 
enrolment  planning  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs.  Here  we  emphasize  that 
graduate  enrolment  planning  should 
involve  not  only  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  but  also 
the  dean  of  the  faculty  that  provides 
the  required  resources.  This  degree  of 
coordination  has  not  been  achieved  in 
the  past,  and  we  view  this  as  an  area 
in  which  this  University  has  been 
deficient. 

Faculty  complement  planning  should 
be  at  all  ranks  - tenure/tenure-stream, 
CLTAs  and  tutors  - and  should 
explore  the  availability  of  the  required 
talent  in  cognate  departments  and/ or 
on  other  campuses. 

We  envisage  the  process  of 
developing  plans  to  be  a collaborative 
effort  between  the  department  chair 
and  his/her  colleagues,  between  the 
dean  and  the  chairs  in  a multi- 
departmental  division,  and  between 
the  Provost  and  the  principals  and  the 
deans.  It  will  be  an  iterative  process 
culminating  in  the  formulation  of  a 
plan  for  each  division.  Such  a 
partnership  between  the  Provost  and 
each  of  the  deans  and  the  principals 
will  mean  that  by  the  time  the 
development  of  a plan  is  complete, 
the  divisional  leader  will  know  the 
magnitude  of  the  multi-year  funding 
the  Provost  plans  to  recommend  to 
the  President  for  the  particular 
division.  This  is  a fundamentally 
different  process  than  that  used  in  the 
past  for  allocating  new  initiative  and 
quality  enhancement  funds.  We 
should  note,  however,  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  APF  will  be  allocated 
(on  a multi-year  basis)  at  the  point  of 
completion  of  plan  development.  The 
remainder  of  the  APF  will  be 
allocated  on  an  annual  basis  to  allow 
for  new  developments  and  to  take 
advantage  of  emerging  opportunities. 
Nevertheless,  such  annual  allocations 
will  still  be  in  the  context  of  the 
divisional  plan  and  will  take  into 
account  the  degree  of  success  in 
reaching  the  milestones  specified  in 
the  original  plan. 

A divisional  plan  that  is  agreed  upon 
between  the  Provost  and  a dean  or  a 
principal  will  constitute  a “contract” 
between  the  centre  and  the  division. 
Such  a plan  will  give  rise  to  some 
budgetary  and  other  resource 
allocation  actions  as  well  as  actions 
involving  program  additions  and 
deletions.  Such  actions  will  be 
recommended  for  approval  to  the 
Academic  Board  through  its 
committees  according  to  established 
practice.  Fulfilment  of  the  terms  of 
these  contracts  will  be  determined 
during  annual  reviews. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Academic  Priorities 
Fund' 

The  Academic  Priorities  Fund  will 
comprise  the  former  Quality 
Enhancement  Fund,  three  generic 
funds  that  were  created  in  1993-94 
with  allocations  from  the  Quality 
Enhancement  Fund,  the  Special 
Equipment  Fund,  which  was  first 
established  in  1985-86,  and  one-half 
of  the  former  New  Initiatives  Fund. 


Base  One-Time-Only 

Budget  Funds 

Funds 

(millions) 

(millions) 

1994-95  $3.6 

$1.7 

1995-96  3.1 

2.1 

1996-97  3.1 

2.2 

1997-98  3.2 

2.2 

1998-99  3.3 

2.2 

1999-2000  3A 

22 

$19.7 

$12.6 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Academic  Priorities  Fund  will  be  to 
support  new  academic  plans  in 
faculties,  colleges,  schools  and 
libraries.  Tire  Academic  Priorities 
Fund  will  be  the  principal  means  by 
which  divisional  base  budgets  will  be 
differentiated.  Unlike  previous  budget 
strategies,  which  sought  to 
differentiate  among  academic 
divisions  on  the  basis  principally  of 
reductions,  the  extended  Guidelines 
will  assign  budget  reductions 
uniformly  across  all  divisions  and  rely 
on  additions  from  the  Academic 
Priorities  Fund  to  produce  final 
budgets  assigned  uniquely  to  fund 
each  division’s  plans. 

The  specific  budgetary  effect  of  the 
Academic  Priorities  Fund  in  most 
cases  will  be  to  fund  the  difference 
between  a division’s  existing  budget 
after  “across  the  board”  reductions  are 
made  and  the  budget  that  will  be 
required  to  fund  its  new  plan.  That 
difference  will  vary  from  division  to 
division;  in  the  case  of  some  divisions 
it  may  be  quite  large  while  in  other 
cases  it  will  be  quite  small,  in  other 
cases  zero,  and  in  some  cases  negative 
when  savings  are  realized,  in  which 
case  the  saving  will  be  reinvested  in 
the  Academic  Priorities  Fund. 

Thus,  unlike  the  previous  New 
Initiatives  Fund  and  Quality 
Enhancement  Fund,  the  Academic 
Priorities  Fund  (and  the  competition 
for  it)  will  not  be  oriented  towards  a 
series  of  discrete  projects.  Instead  it 
will  be  oriented  towards  the  net  cost 
of  overall  divisional  plans.  The  cost  of 
divisional  plans  will  be  net  in  the 
sense  that  a division  may  discontinue 
some  activities  in  order  to  fund  new 
or  restructured  ones,  which  are  more 
costly  than  the  former.  The 
temporary  or  revised  costs  of  moving 
from  existing  arrays  of  programs  and 
resources  to  those  required  by  new 
plans  will  be  met  from  the  Academic 
Transitional  Fund,  not  from  the 
Academic  Priorities  Fund. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Academic  Priorities  Fund  presume 
that  divisions,  in  developing  plans, 
will  expressly  consider  developments 
in  several  areas: 

Instructional  Development  to  improve, 
in  terms  of  quality  and  productivity, 
the  delivery  of  instruction.  Curricula 
might  be  reorganized.  The  formal 


curriculum  might  be  augmented  by 
various  informal  activities  (for 
example,  symposia)  supplementary  to 
it.  New  instructional  technology 
might  be  developed  and  employed. 
Classroom  inventories  and  equipment 
and  libraries  might  be  reorganized  to 
reflect  new  curricular  structures  or 
reinforce  existing  ones.  Technology 
and  facilities  needed  to  collaborate 
with  other  institutions  might  be 
added.  Courses  in  university  teaching 
might  be  developed  for  graduate 
students  as  well  as  comparable 
professional  development 
opportunities  for  faculty,  including 
awards  in  recognition  of  exceptional 
teaching. 

Program  Development  initiatives  to 
add  academic  appointments  and 
facilities  in  specific  areas  critical  to 
reorganization  of  existing  programs  or 
the  introduction  of  new  programs,  or 
to  the  maintenance  of  “critical  mass” 
in  areas  of  priority. 

Student  Academic  Support  might  be 
reorganized  to  take  advantage  of  new 
technology,  for  example,  by 
expanding  the  Student  Telephone 
Service.  Other  improvements  in 
Student  Academic  Support  might 
include  investments  in  ESL  courses, 
and  in  expanded  outreach, 
recruitment  and  work-study  programs 
with  academic  connections. 

Reducing  or  Restructuring  Enrolment 
can  reduce  costs  and  in  some 
situations  improve  quality,  but  also 
reduce  income.  The  Academic 
Priorities  Fund  could  be  used  to 
replace  revenue  foregone  by  the 
University  in  supporting  divisional 
plans  that  involve  shifts  in  enrolment. 

Technical  and  Administrative  Support 
to  improve  various  services  in  the 
University’s  infrastructure  for 
academic  programs  and  research. 
Technical  workshops  might,  for 
example,  be  reequipped  and 
reorganized  to  increase  productivity 
and  the  range  of  services  available,  or 
to  reduce  space  requirements. 

Linking  Teaching  and  Research: 
divisional  funds  in  some  disciplines 
might  be  augmented  to  provide 
additional  research  assistantships  and 
other  means  of  involving  students  in 
research. 

The  Academic  Priorities  Fund  may 
be  used  to  support  initiatives  that  do 
not  arise  directly  from  divisional 
plans: 

Inter-institutional  and  Inter-divisional 
Initiatives  which  assist  or  improve 
divisional  plans,  as  for  example  the 
McWaTor  joint  engineering  proposal 
will.  Restructuring  of  affiliation 
agreements  could  fall  into  this 
category.  The  Vice-President, 
Research  and  International  Relations, 
may  bring  forward  inter-institutional 
initiatives. 

Institutional  Initiatives  which  benefit 
several  divisions  and  departments,  as 
for  example  the  Fields  Institute  will 
and  as  the  Ethno-Cultural  Initiatives 
Fund  already  does.  The  Vice- 
President,  Research  and  International 
Relations,  may  bring  forward  such 
initiatives. 

“ Opportunity  Appointments  ” may 
warrant  support  in  some 
circumstances  regardless  of  the  stage 
of  a division’s  planning.  Such 
appointments  will  normally  be 
funded  on  an  interim  one-time-only 
basis  and  not  funded  permanently 
until  confirmed  by  a division’s  plan. 
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Reviews  of  Academic  Quality  and 
Performance , if  recommended  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  may  impose  additional 
costs  on  divisions,  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  the  Office  of 
the  Provost. 

Process 

The  Academic  Priorities  Fund  will  be 
available  to  divisions  in  several  ways. 
The  fund  will  be  divided  between 
base  budget  and  one-time-only 
allocations  as  indicated  above.  The 
division  in  any  given  year  may  vary 
from  the  norm  provided  that  the  split 
indicated  is  maintained  overall.  In 
1994-95  and  1995-96,  for  example,  as 
new  divisional  plans  are  being 
developed,  the  split  might  be  more  in 
the  direction  of  one-time-only 
allocations. 

The  Academic  Priorities  Fund  may 
be  used  as  a matching  fund.  The 
match  may  be  with  external  funds 
attracted  by  a division,  or  with 
supplementary  student  ancillary  fees 
and  voluntary  levies  duly  approved  by 
student  organizations.  Base  budget 
costs  of  securing  external  matching 
funds  may  be  included  in  divisional 
plans. 

The  fund  may  also  be  used  as  a 
revolving  loan  scheme  to  provide 
funding  temporarily  while  a division 
makes  alternative  arrangements  for 
other  funding  as  may  be  the  case  with 
some  research  contracts  and  other 
agreements  with  the  private  sector 
and  foundations. 

Other  vice-presidencies  may  have 
access  to  the  Academic  Priorities 
Fund  when  sponsored  by  academic 
divisions.  That  might  particularly  be 
the  case,  for  example,  if  a divisional 
instructional  development  initiative 
required  additional  or  different 
services  from  the  Media  Centre. 

Expenses  committed  in  previous 
Budget  Report  against  the  Quality 
Enhancement  Fund  will  be  met  from 
the  Academic  Priorities  Fund. 
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Additional  Base  Budget  Reduction  Required 
Adjusted  for  Budget  Strategy 
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I Budget  Reductions  Scheduled  in  the  D Additional  Budget  Reductions,  May  1.  S3  Required  Reduction  after  1-0-0  D Required  Reduction  After  ECP  and 

Long-Range  Budget  Guidelines  1 992  Announcement  Social  Contract 

One-Time  Only  Deficit  Control 


Note:  The  0.45%  cut  in  93-94,  94-95  and  95-96  is  an  aggregate  number  for  the  University.  For  the  academic  divisions,  the 
corresponding  cut  in  each  of  these  years  is  0.33%. 
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